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ABSTRACT 


TRAINING A WOMEN’S GROUP TO EMBRACE THE HEALING OF PRAYER 
FOR THEMSELVES WHILE LEARNING TO MINISTER IN PRAYER 
TO WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN CRISIS 


by 

Colleen Samson 

United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentor 

Tom A. Litteer, DMin 


This project was conducted with Bethany United Church of Christ, Claremont, North 
Carolina. The question explored was, if a group of women learn to listen to and pray for 
women and children in crisis can there be healing for both those in crisis and those who 
pray? Church women went through a six-week training process to learn to reach out to 
women and children in crisis. The impact on those praying was measured through three 
instruments: surveys, interviews, and their journals. The outcome of the project suggested 
that praying was healing for both those in crisis and those praying. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hurricane season along the coast of North Carolina can be brutal. September 2018 
was particularly devastating to the state’s coastal areas. Thirty-five inches of rain fell, 
making Hurricane Florence the wettest tropical cyclone to hit the Carolinas. The North 
Carolina State Emergency agencies were on the scene, as well as, the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA). The United Church of Christ’s disaster coordinator for 
the Southern Conference was on the phone with each of the association’s representatives. 
It was decided the Southern Conference, United Church of Christ would organize a crisis 
“clean-up bucket” response to the crisis on the coast. The conference was able to send 
five hundred buckets of cleaning supplies and monetary help through Church World 
Services. 

Then, the call came from FEMA for spiritual caregivers. Some other 
denominations were prepared to send spiritual caregiver assistance, but the Southern 
Conference was not prepared. There was a need in the Southern Conference that could 
not be quickly filled. This call elicited a question: “Could a Doctor of Ministry (DMin) 
project that was already started be designed to expand to fill a bigger need?” Yes, it 
could, but it needed to start in a smaller intentional way that could be evaluated for use 
throughout the Southern Conference. 

The idea of a woman’s prayer group that addresses the spiritual and emotional 
needs of women and children in crisis was already percolating. The hurricane and 
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flooding suggested that it was necessary to provide training be developed for lay persons 
as spiritual caregivers to serve in their surrounding community, as well as, the larger 
community. The following project sought, through a women’s prayer group, to create 
foundational support for such training, especially for women and children during 
traumatic events. 

Women and children are part of a vulnerable population during life altering 
events. Recognizing that women and children were often defenseless in his time, Jesus 
reached out with a life-giving spirit. In Mark 5: 21-43 Jesus gives life to a woman who 
has been hemorrhaging for twelve years, and a young child on the brink of death. This 
story is more than a healing story for each of these individuals, it is a call to social justice 
for women and children. Jesus brings these two vulnerable groups of people into the 
newly inaugurated Kingdom of God. Progress in the Kingdom of God is frequently slow, 
and we are called to do our part to continue encouraging the entrance of women and 
children into the kingdom. 

Historically, the role of women serving in the Kingdom has been limited. When it 
was unacceptable in many denominations for women to serve in the pulpit, a woman, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, rose out of a Salvation Army background to find a ministry in 
a Pentecostal revival. She preached and healed in many parts of the United States and 
overseas. Her reputation at times slowed her ministry, but she consistently rose up to 
work for God. In her final years she began a commissary in Los Angeles that served the 
underprivileged. Among those in need were women and children. 

Biblically, women were in the background of a patriarchal society, but our 
insistent God continually called them forward as vessels to move the Kingdom ahead. 
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Exploring how God used Hannah, Ruth, and Mary, the theological portion of this thesis 
points to something much larger than we can comprehend. 

Mary’s song in Luke reminds us that the poor and needy are to be exalted. 
Identifying that women and children are among those who are poor and needy, it is also 
recognized that they are part of the social fabric of life. Being part of the social fabric of 
life means that they are susceptible to and influenced by life altering events. Women and 
children experience crisis. They need good people who understand their plight and are 
willing to be used as today’s vessels for God’s grace. Bringing the presence of God to 
them through prayer is how the Bethany United Church of Christ women’s prayer group 
can be part of the Kingdom that God unravels right before our eyes. 

The following chapters give a foundation to such an unraveling. This project 
attempts the answer to, “How can women from a small, rural, progressive North Carolina 
church embrace their own healing while reaching out to women and children in crisis?” A 
training program designed especially for this purpose and evaluated for effectiveness 
through research is the outcome. All forms of crises are rising in today’s American 
society. A need for spiritual caregivers during crises will increase with time. May we 
continue to be the vessels that God uses to bring hope and light into the world. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

Introduction 

Can discovering or rediscovering the gifts of the Holy Spirit empower a group of 
women at a rural, mainline, progressive North Carolina church to begin praying for 
women and children at a local food pantry? Can praying for women and children at a 
local food panty make visible the gifts of the Holy Spirit? Can this experience make a 
difference in the lives of those offering the prayers, and in turn make a difference in the 
congregation of which they are a part? These are some of the questions this thesis will 
explore. 

Bethany United Church of Christ (BUCC) is that small, progressive, mainline, 
rural church located in Claremont, North Carolina. Like some other mainline Protestant 
church members, Bethany members are not in tune with the wonderful, active, 
supernatural work of God. Because they wonder about the authenticity of such 
supernatural works, they have not taken the time to research and test God’s supernatural 
powers. Pastors of mainline congregations infrequently preach or emphasize the 
importance of the work of the Holy Spirit in the church, therefore reinforcing the idea 
that the gifts of the Spirit cannot be accessed by all Christians. My experience with God 
includes God’s supernatural work, yet my preaching and actions do not reflect that 
distinct calling from God because it feels unacceptable in mainline churches like BUCC. 
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How can church members and their pastors open themselves to a different 
theological perspective, a new way of understanding the new covenant in Jesus Christ, 
and an acceptance of the powerful gifts given to all believers? Discovering the answer to 
these questions is the theme of this paper, and will be facilitated by introducing and 
developing a new prayer ministry at Bethany. This is intended to be an exciting way to 
introduce the power of God into the life of a group of women in the congregation. 

The members of BUCC need a new fresh wave of the Spirit. Their understanding 
of the power of God is limited, and their understanding of how the power of God through 
the new covenant is available to each of them is almost non-existent. Their preconceived 
notions and assumptions led them to dismiss the supernatural power of God. For years 
the Spirit of God has been suffocated at BUCC because of fear, resistance, and a 
questioning of the authenticity of those who have and receive the benefits of the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. As their pastor, I believe a plan of education, experience, and evidence 
will change their current views. Through preaching, creating a new ministry based on 
praying for women and children, and conducting research concerning the benefits of 
praying for others, suppositions will be changed. 

Data collected through accepted research methods will determine the 
effectiveness of a training designed specifically to engage the following hypothesis: if a 
group of women are trained to pray for women and children in crisis then, those being 
trained will embrace the healing of prayer in their own lives. If this hypothesis can be 
supported, then a new ministry will be birthed in BUCC with the leading of the Spirit to 
fill a need in the surrounding community and the larger community. 
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This exciting new ministry must be to the glory of God. Yet, receiving the Holy 
Spirit with open arms will be both a challenge and a joy. When preconceived notions are 
challenged, there will be some resistance. Allowing God to work through the resistance 
is part of the process of the congregation recognizing God’s Spirit working among God’s 
people. 


Context 

Twice during the past nine years, BUCC has completed a denomination sponsored 

program called Missionlnsite. 1 Missionlnsite makes available to congregations the vital 

statistics of the area in which the church is located. They describe themselves in the 

following paragraph that is found on their website. 

Missionlnsite empowers faith-based and nonprofit organizations with the tools 
they need to visualize and cultivate their current and prospective members, donors 
and volunteers and solve their most difficult challenges. With a combined 
experience in the fields of non-profit and church development, strategic planning 
and mission context analysis, co-founders Mike Regele, Chuck Salter and Peter 
Wernett believe advancing an organization’s Mission, Vision and Sustainability 
should be cost effective and attainable. 2 

Using Missionlnsite BUCC studied people in a fifteen-mile radius around the 
church. Within fifteen miles of our church the racial-ethnic population is overwhelmingly 
white at 80%. The Hispanic population is 8%, African American 8%, Asian 3%, and 
“other” is 2% of a total population of 247, 955. There is little to no predicted change in 
the next five years. The average age is 37 with a growing trend in five years to an 


1 Mission Insite, “Missionlnsite Quadrennium Project” (2012), accessed April 27, 2017, 
https://maps.missioninsite.com. 

2 Mission Insite, “Missionlnsite Quadrennium Project” (2012), accessed August 30, 2018, 
missioninsite.com/about-us/mission-vision. 
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average age of 41. Children 17 years of age and younger are declining as a percentage of 
the total population, while adults age 55 and older are increasing as a percentage of the 
total population. The report shows an aging white population with little change predicted. 

Religiosity in North Carolina is above average. 3 The beliefs landscape 4 reinforces 
the idea of strong religious beliefs. Beliefs about God and Jesus overwhelmingly describe 
God as a God of love who invites the world into a loving relationship. Respondents agree 
that having a personal relationship with one living God, who is Lord and Savior is 
important. Beliefs about Bible teachings that Jesus actually rose from the dead are 
strongly supported. Also, respondents strongly agree that Jesus is the only way for human 
salvation from sin. 

Religious programming or ministry preferences of the population falls into five 
categories: personal growth; family support and intervention services; community 
involvement and advocacy programs; community activities or cultural programs; and 
religious/spiritual programs. Of those preferences this paper will name the most 
important preference in each area. Under personal growth, health and weight loss 
programs rate the highest. Family support and intervention services showed the highest 
interest in family-oriented activities. Community involvement and advocacy programs 
rated opportunities for volunteering in the community as the most important preference in 


3 Matt Rosenberg, “The Bible Belt in the United States the Bible Belt Extends Throughout the 
American South (And Perhaps Beyond?)” updated March 30, 2017, accessed December 8, 2017, 
https://www.thoughtco.com/the-bible-belt-1434529. 


4 Mission Insite, “Missionlnsite Quadrennium Project” (2012), accessed April 27, 2017. 
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this category. And, religious/spiritual programs showed a high preference for traditional 
worship services. 

The results of the aforementioned part of the beliefs landscape reveal a strong 
belief in God, and a faith that cultivates a personal relationship with Jesus Christ. The 
respondent’s faith also upholds the scripture story of the resurrection. Those questioned 
value personal growth support groups and intervention services; with an emphasis on 
health and weight loss under personal growth. The landscape of the people in Bethany’s 
surrounding context reveals a faith in God, yet a realization that outside resources can 
play a part in their quality life. This is true both inside and outside the church doors. 

The beliefs landscape of people in our fifteen mile radius reveals denominational 
affiliation is declining with the following exceptions; Southern Baptist Convention, 
Reformed Church, RCA/CRC, Presbyterian Church USA, Evangelical Free Church of 
America, Church of the Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, Christian Church (Disciples of 
Christ), Christian and Missionary Alliance and the American Baptist Churches/USA. 
Reasons for non-participation from those outside the church are noted in three particular 
areas: mistrust of clergy, religion too focused on money, and religious people are too 
judgmental. Reasons for non-participation from those inside the church include the three 
mentioned above plus conflicts in religious communities and the fact that people did not 
feel welcome or useful. 

Although there is a decline in the number of people attending church, this area is 
significantly more Christian in their religious beliefs, preferences, and practices 
compared to the aggregated non-Christian beliefs. Additionally, the report states that a 
radical change, whether positive or negative, in the significance of how their faith affects 
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their life is projected in the study area. 5 It is reasonable to conclude, then, that within the 
study area people have deeply engrained religious beliefs, but are searching for how those 
beliefs can change their lives. 

Interestingly, many people and their households have daily concerns with a health 
crisis/illness. The health crisis/illness ranked highest in the concerns for home and family. 
These findings might be a result of the lack of affordable healthcare. The Quadrennium 
Project also reveals the future hopes and possibilities of the respondents in the study area 
is deeply influenced by their fear of the future and their desire to make the right choices 
for and finding direction in their lives. 

The Missionlnsight Project contains good information for assessing the local 
context area and comparing the results to nationwide findings. Having said that, it is also 
necessary to have a more personal, visual, and inner sense, account of the context area. 

This rural part of North Carolina was hard hit by the furniture industry’s move 
overseas. There is a sense of depression and hopelessness permeating the area. It feels 
like people have given up on government and their hope in God is diminishing. The 
income of people in the area is stagnant; many are on fixed incomes. Even when working 
two jobs, younger people have difficulty making ends meet. The lack of income affects 
their housing, health, attitude, and hopes for the future. When people worry about basic 
daily survival, their life becomes consumed by fear of the future. In such circumstances, 
frustration builds, anxiety rises, anger escalates, and people feel as if they have no control 
over their lives. This in turn leads to substance abuse, domestic violence, societal 
violence, illness, and a questioning of the value of life. 


5 Mission Insite, “Missionlnsite Quadrennium Project” (2012), 2. 
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A visual survey of the area makes plain those who have and those who have-not. 
The have-nots are found in 1950 style homes, double-wide and single-wide trailers, living 
with parents, living in their cars, or on the streets. Generally, they drive older cars, are 
less educated, and are not church goers. The haves live in larger homes, drive newer cars, 
have employment, attend church, and volunteer to help those in need. There does not 
appear to be much middle ground. 

The average person at BUCC is on the lower edge of the haves, and they 
understand they are one healthcare crisis, job loss, or disaster, away from despair. This 
reality makes them caring and compassionate. Yet, it also brings concern for their 
children and grandchildren. They search for hope. 

The church itself experienced its own difficulties over the past twenty years. 
Originally, there were three families who controlled the affairs of the church. Over the 
years, two of the families left the church when disagreements flared. In 2011 the last 
controlling family left the church over disagreements with the pastor and church council. 
Since that time, the congregation leadership has flourished. People stepped forward in 
leadership capacities they would have never considered previously. Then, in December of 
2015 the congregation voted to become an inclusive church. They adopted this 
statement. 


We are all one, unified in Jesus Christ, and we believe that we are called 
as Christians to be a Community of Peace and Justice. Therefore, in the Spirit, we 
the members of Bethany United Church of Christ declare ourselves to be an 
Inclusive Church, open and accepting of all people without qualification including 
persons of any race, sex, age, nationality, marital status, physical or mental 
ability, economic status, political affiliation, sexual orientation, or gender identity, 
and open and accepting of all family units including traditional, single parent, 
divorced, never married, same-sex, parents of LGBT, bi-racial or multi-racial. 

We affirm the worth and dignity of all persons, just as Christ accepted all 
people he encountered. We believe that God's wondrous and inclusive love, 
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Christ's church, and the Spirit's power are for all people, and that no matter who 
you are or where you are on life's journey, you are welcome here. 

We invite all who share in this vision to join us in the full life, membership, 
leadership, employment, and ministries of this Church as we strive to work for 
peace and justice for all of God's people. 6 

By accepting this statement BUCC defied the norms of their context. The congregation 
showed that they are not afraid to be different if they feel called by God to have a 
particular ministry. Being bold describes this healthy congregation. 

Ministry Journey 

This then, is the context into which I bring my life experience, spiritual 
experience, work experience, and education that will inform the project undertaken in this 
Doctor of Ministry (DMin) project. A basic understanding of rural people and their view 
of life comes from personal experience. Saxonburg, Pennsylvania, where I grew up, is a 
small town located in southwestern Pennsylvania. As a child, I watched farmers and their 
families visit the feed store, shop for groceries, and attend church. This was a weekly 
ritual. Pittsburgh is the largest city near Saxonburg. Those who did not farm in 
Saxonburg likely worked in one of the steel mills around Pittsburgh. When the steel 
industry left western Pennsylvania, thousands of jobs were lost. Good people and their 
families suffered. Money was tight. The future looked bleak. Experiencing that 
atmosphere fosters compassion for others going through shared experiences. It awakens a 
memory deep inside, a memory of how one’s own family suffered the causal effects of 
despair and struggled for years to recover a decent life. 


6 Bethany United Church of Christ, “Minutes of the Annual Meeting” (Claremont, NC: Bethany 
United Church of Christ), December 13, 2015. 
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When families face the loss of dependable employment, they frequently go into a 
tailspin. The rent does not get paid, money for groceries is limited, children wear used 
clothing, utilities are unpaid, arguments arise, vacations disappear, and life is not the 
same as it was. Feelings of self-worth crumble, frustration and anger replace feelings of 
happiness and contentment. Adults try to numb the pain through substance abuse, through 
acts of domestic violence, and through illegal acts such as robbery. Children are exposed 
to circumstances which cause them to grow up with fear and anxiety. Personal experience 
can be a difficult teacher. 

Personal experience can also be a good teacher when a resilient family finds 
safely and comfort within their church community. Relationships with God and others 
can expand. God can be the healer of wounds seen and unseen. God’s healing power 
leads us through the darkness of yesterday to the light of a new day extinguishing fear 
and pain. Inner healing of personal pain, hurt, and fear can be instantaneous or through a 
process of peeling off the layers and discovering the source of pain. The healing power of 
God in both instances is a miracle accessible to all believers. I have experienced both and 
will expound upon the supernatural. 

Spiritual experiences of a supernatural nature come in different ways. When a 
person has a supernatural experience with God, it makes it easier to relate to others’ 
experiences. Because I have experienced God in supernatural ways, other’s experiences 
do not seem foreign. For example, visions are difficult to explain. They are superimposed 
in one’s vision blocking out what the eyes would normally see, revealing just what the 
Spirit intends the recipient to see. A fire may only be seen by the person having the 
vision, as in Moses’ experience with the burning bush. Another possible vision might be 
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like standing on a mountain looking across a valley filled with people instead of an empty 
valley. God’s revelation appears only to the individual having the vision. 

Another spiritual experience is the supernatural healing of God. If you have never 
experienced the heat of a healing, then it is difficult for someone to explain it to you. My 
personal experience of the healing of knee pain through the supernatural power of God 
taught me how to recognize the Spirit at work in healing. A person can watch healing 
take place but experiencing that healing increases faith that it can happen. 

The voice of God can be audible. Actually, when you hear that voice, it is 
unexplainably the voice of Jesus. It is the sweetest, most kind voice a person can hear. 
Similar to visions, the audible voice of Jesus supersedes and blocks out every other noise. 
If his voice tells you, “You are forgiven,” or “I love you,” there is no way to dispute the 
feeling of a heart in absolute joy. Spiritual, supernatural, experiences of God are filled 
with grace and love. Whether audible or visual, God’s presence is known. 

Other experiences of God happen in the natural environment, and the soul is 
quickened in a way that you know the Spirit is speaking to your heart. For example, you 
may see a word or a group of words and know that it is meant for you or someone you 
know. The heart sees in a different way than the eyes. The Spirit speaks not like humans, 
but in mysterious ways. All of the above have been my experiences of God, some 
supernatural and some not. These spiritual experiences are a valuable asset in starting a 
ministry in which the gifts of the Spirit will be discovered or rediscovered. 

Growing up in and being the pastor of small, rural, mainline churches has allowed 
me to witness God at work in ministry. The experiences of God in a person’s life, or in 
the life of the church, is not discerned in isolation. God works among God’s people to 
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teach them and build their faith, so they can know God. The faithfulness of God to God’s 
people has been evident since the covenant God made with Israel. The covenant made to 
Israel is a covenant we honor with God today, as God leads us to freedom. Healing is 
freedom. Freedom from whatever keeps us from the abundant life promised by God. 
God’s way forward in the church is discerned by its members. Working together as the 
body of Christ, we discern God’s will. Working in the will of God, the church can reach 
her full potential in Christ. 

A Master of Divinity degree from the Claremont School of Theology in California 
and a Master of Social Work from Boston University in Massachusetts, prepared me 
educationally to face the challenges of this ministry project. God’s desire for each person 
is a healthy relationship with God and others. Loving God with all our heart, mind, soul, 
and strength and loving our neighbor as ourselves provides a good foundation for praying 
for others. Recognizing God’s love for all children in the family of God, creates the big 
table for God’s work. Both educational degrees stressed diversity and a love for people. 

A love of God requires us to care for the poor and oppressed. Education gives a valuable 
foundation to understanding people. 

Years ago, I recognized God as the true Healer. The term “true Healer” 
recognizes the power of God to heal a person emotionally, physically, and spiritually. 

God intends for God’s children to be made whole. Even with a concentration in Family 
Therapy, a Master of Social Work only helps me understand the psychological and 
emotional issues connected with illness. It is God’s grace and love that provides the 
healing power. People get stuck at places in their lives and cannot move forward; being 
stuck inhibits successfully overcoming an illness or other obstacles. The mind and body 
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are connected physically, emotionally, and spiritually. Understanding those connections 
is important, and God uses human therapists to unravel unhealthy childhood experiences. 
As a therapist I have worked with addicts in a low-income community. Most of the 
addicts were from minority cultures who immigrated to the United Stated to escape 
oppression. Their stories were horrific. Understanding people and praying for people are 
two different concepts that work together to help people be healing vessels. 

I have also counseled families in crisis. Family therapy took place in a clinic and 
in the homes of clients. Stepping into strangers lives to untangle unhealthy family 
relationships is hard work. Generally, the work centered on youth who were acting out. 
Most families were struggling financially, had little education, and their basic needs in 
life were not met. More than once my heart was filled with compassion for the lowly, the 
troubled, and the least. 

These skills and interests inform my Doctor of Ministry project. Personal life 
experiences, spiritual experiences, work experiences, and formal education complement 
the needs in my present ministry context and in the community in which BUCC is 
located. Healing comes in many forms, and the Spirit of God at work in peoples’ lives is 
the most important element. 


Synergy 

Since 2009 I have served as pastor at Bethany. During this time the church 
declared itself an inclusive church. Being an inclusive church means that all people are 
welcome to attend the church and invited to serve as they feel called. The congregation’s 


openness extends further than including all people. They are open to new ideas, and new 
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ways of thinking. This attitude of openness makes them good candidates for the work of 
God’s Spirit in a healing ministry. 

The members of BUCC are searching for ways God is calling them to serve in the 
community. There is a need for all types of healing in our context. Here, God can use 
those who believe in Jesus Christ and accept the power given to them to pray for others 
healing. BUCC has the context and the openness to be successful with a community 
prayer ministry. First, congregation members need to understand that they do not have to 
beg God for the gift of healing; it is within us. Randy Clark says, “You simply need to 
step out, believe you are anointed, trust that God wants to use you, and start taking 
risks.” 7 Personal experience tells me that God can many different people to pray for the 
physical and inner healing of others. God works through those who believe. Through this 
project members at BUCC will be encouraged to use their gifts to pray for women and 
children in our community. 

Why would a person choose not to use the gift of the Holy Spirit when you can 
feel God at work through you? That is a complicated question that entails uncovering 
why parts of Protestant theology has tended toward cessationism, 8 but, there are also 
other reasons individuals might ignore the Holy Spirit. Shortly after Jesus whispered only 
words I could hear, the Holy Spirit within me became alive. Because I did not understand 
what I was experiencing, God led me to the ministry of Benny Hinn. Previously, I was 
resistant to believing the ministry of Benny Hinn was authentic. Currently, Hinn’s 
theology is not my theology, but Hinn’s ability to allow God to use him to heal people is 

7 Randy Clark, Power to Heal: Keys to Activating God’s Healing Power in Your Life 
(Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, 2015), 7. 

8 Cessationism will be discussed at length later in this paper. 
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incredible. A United Methodist church my family was attending in 1997, had a pastor 
who asked me not to mention Benny Hinn at seminary because it would embarrass her. 
That was a confusing conversation since I believed God was calling me to a healing 
ministry. The gospel stories of healing brought life and I could not stop reading them. 
Since that time twenty years ago, until recently, however, the gift of healing was 
extinguished in me because it felt unacceptable. 

Now is the time! Now is the time to reignite the gifts of the Spirit within me, and 
to encourage others to recognize and use their God given gifts. A healing prayer ministry 
originated at BUCC will be an anomaly for a progressive church in our denomination, but 
The United Church of Christ is open to the still speaking God. Hopefully, the ministry of 
a small, rural, mainline, progressive church and its pastor will be acceptable in God’s 
sight and pleasing to those who experience the Spirit’s power. 

What are the beginning steps to creating a healing, prayer ministry that invokes 
the Spirit to bring wholeness to women and children? Prayer is the starting point. Several 
years ago, during worship, our congregation began to lift up the names of people in our 
church family and the community who needed prayer. We placed a list of those people 
mentioned on a prayer list. Weekly, those people are listed in the bulletin, and updates on 
their status are given. Prior to beginning this practice, the pastor spoke a morning prayer 
as he or she deemed appropriate; this was not necessarily praying for individuals, but a 
general prayer. Now, members of the congregation eagerly place people on the prayer 
list. The congregation gives thanks for those who are healed, but the responsibility for 
praying for people on the list remains mostly with the pastor and a few dedicated pray 


warrrors. 
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Members of the congregation have been shy to pray out loud in any setting. If 
asked to volunteer, no one would respond. Today, there are a couple people who respond. 
Feeling comfortable enough to pray in front of people is something members need to 
develop and practice. Opportunities to pray for the sick and those in need will empower 
members to develop their prayer life into a meaningful practice. 

It is my hope that praying for others and expecting healings will become the 
lifeblood of the congregation; it will be a vital part of the culture of the BUCC body of 
Christ. New life for the church and the surrounding community is needed. Hopefully, 
BUCC will become known for their prayer ministry. 

In the midst of developing a meaningful prayer life, a theology concerning 
cessationism will be developed and introduced to the congregation through teaching and 
preaching. Currently, the idea of cessationism and its effects on Protestantism have never 
been addressed. Although BUCC members believe in the gifts of the Spirit, they do not 
know they are available to them. Because the congregation is clergy centered, they 
believe the gifts of the Spirit are given to clergy and other special people. The availability 
of spiritual gifts to all believers is an adjustment to a belief they have internalized forever. 
God will help to develop a means by which members can change preconceived notions. 

The biblical, historical, and theological basis of miracles and healings will be 
explored in depth in this thesis. The miracles of Jesus are prevalent in the New 
Testament. The BUCC congregation has explored the miracle stories, but not from the 
perspective of having access to the same gifts Jesus had. The Book of Acts will also 
provide the basis for a new theology centered on how the gifts of the Spirt were passed 
on to all believers. The writings of Randy Clark, Dr. Jon Ruthven, Craig Keener, and 
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other charismatic leaders will be used. Progressive Christian authors and their views on 
social justice as an important part of healing will also be offered. 

Randy Clark offers a series called Power to Heal. Congregation members will 
have the opportunity to study Clark’s ideas on how to activate God’s healing power in 
their own lives. Clark’s voice concerning how the New Covenant comes upon all God’s 
people 9 in a way that was not available in the Old Testament will be a new learning for 
the congregation. 

Clark also discusses a five-step prayer model 10 for praying for healing. This 
model will be slightly modified and used as the model for the BUCC healing prayer 
ministry. A brief description of Clark’s model includes the interview is the first step. 
Interviewing the one being prayed for by asking their name and getting a sense of their 
pain/illness. Step two is prayer selection which includes either a petition put before God 
or a command for the illness to leave the body. Clark names the third step in the prayer 
model as prayer ministry. Asking the Holy Spirit to be present praying in the name of 
Jesus, thanking God for what God is doing, being specific in what the person needs 
healed, ask if the person needs to forgive someone; these are important parts of the prayer 
ministry. It is important to be persistent and loving through each step. Next, the one 
offering prayer stops to listen for the voice of the Spirit. Then, the one praying talks to 
the one being prayed for trying to discern whether the person is healed or not. If the 
person is not healed the one praying will pray again or move on. Finally, Clark says to 
offer suggestions to the one prayed for to maintain the healing and resist any further 


9 Clark, Power to Heal, 59. 


10 Clark, Power to Heal , 85-109. 
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attack after healing. 11 This is a useful model for a new ministry developed by one who 
has so much experience. 

Anticipating reaction from church members is a consideration for any 
congregation that is not accustomed to the supernatural work of the Spirit. Some 
congregation members may have seen or experienced God’s supernatural power; they 
will be comfortable when talking about or witnessing God’s power. Others who have 
never witnessed or experienced the supernatural gifts of the Spirit, might be afraid and 
wonder what is happening. Then, there are those who will be skeptical about the process 
and the results. Being prepared for a wide array of reactions is wise. 

There are other feelings of which those involved in healing should be aware. 
Clark refers to as the agony of defeat. 12 There will be failures, disappointments, and pain 
as a congregation develops a healing ministry. It is important to prepare people for this 
agony of defeat. When a church is called into a healing ministry, it is called to pick up its 
cross and follow Jesus. In other words, when a congregation commits to this ministry, 
they commit to embrace suffering in its many forms, including their own. 

The cross was a terrible sign of suffering to the people of Jesus’ day. To pick up 
our cross and follow Jesus means to follow in his works of healing. Healing is part of 
discipleship. During Jesus’ earthly life, he placed a lot of emphasis on healing. When he 
sent out his disciples two by two, Jesus sent them out to preach the good news of the 
Kingdom of God, to heal, and to cast out demons (Matthew 10: 7-8). When Jesus was on 
earth, he was showing us how Christians should carry on his ministry. Healing and 


11 Clark, Power to Heal , 49-58. 


12 Clark, Power to Heal , 137-144. 
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miracles, a very important part of Jesus’ ministry, is one way in which Christians are to 
bring in the Kingdom of God. 

If you are a Christian who emphasizes the works of the Holy Spirit, and believes 
in miracles and healings, then you might be called a charismatic, still I have never 
actually considered myself to be a charismatic. Honestly, the word itself is something I 
have avoided. If this has been my feeling, how much more likely that it might be the 
feeling of the congregation? Research techniques will be used to measure how they rate 
themselves at the beginning of the study as charismatics, and then at the end to measure 
how far they move on a spectrum toward being charismatic. Other research will measure 
how often people are prayed for, and if prayer affected their health. Results of our healing 
ministry will be recorded and analyzed to see if there are notable patterns. 

There will, no doubt, be difficulties in trying to measure these data points. Candy 
Gunther Brown, in Testing Prayer , 13 suggests how hard it is to measure the effects of 
prayer on healing. By citing that healings in places like Mozambique and Brazil are 
abundant, but healings in westernized countries like the United States are considerably 
fewer, notable healers like Heidi Barker find measuring results a frustrating task. 
Frustration in research methods and results could hamper the collection of helpful data, 
nevertheless there will be an attempt to measure the effects of prayer on the ones who are 
praying, as well as, the people who are prayed for. 


13 Candy Gunther Brown, Testing Prayer: Science and Healing (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2012), 212-213. 
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Conclusion 

Charismatic is a scary word for some Christians. There are stories of healings and 
demons and deliverances that make people uncomfortable. There are those who see 
charismatics as emotional, ecstatic, filled-with-nonsense type people. Yet, because we are 
called as Christians to model Jesus, a healing ministry can be part of our everyday 
discipleship. Can a mainline denomination make healing a part of the lifeblood of the 
congregation?, not a watered down version of healing, but a healing ministry poured out 
by the Holy Spirit, a charismatic form of Christianity where healing and gifts of the Spirit 
are front and center. My own spiritual gifts support a healing ministry, but the opposition 
could be strong. BUCC is part of the United Church of Christ (UCC). Are there other 
churches within the UCC that practice charismatic Christianity? Can BUCC call upon 
them to be an encouraging resource? 

Spiritual gifts are given to each of us, perhaps in different degrees, but none the 
less, all who believe in Jesus Christ are gifted. Possessing spiritual gifts is a growing edge 
for BUCC congregation members. This thesis will lay out the path for moving the 
congregation into a new healing prayer ministry. A careful, Spirit-led process will take 
the congregation in a new direction. Members will discover their gifts and how their gifts 
are given by the Holy Spirit to benefit others. 

Teaching and preaching are significant parts of moving a congregation into 
something new. The biblical, historical, and theological underpinnings of healing must be 
thoroughly investigated and presented to congregation members. Traditional methods of 
preaching and teaching are preferred by church members and others in our context. 
Biblical teachings from the miracle stories of the gospels and the Book of Acts will be the 
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primary sources. Historical sources supporting a more charismatic Christianity will 
studied from the beginnings of the charismatic movements. The history of the UCC, and 
when it diverged from the charismatic movement will also be explored. A search for 
other charismatic UCC churches conducted. These churches will be used as a resource 
and example for BUCC. 

A combination of the knowledge gained in studying divinity and social work will 
be used to look at healing from a theoretical standpoint. It is God who does healing; the 
skills of a therapist can be effectively used as a conduit for the power of God. The 
concept of the connection among the physical, emotional, and spiritual aspects of a 
person will be explored. 

Research using acceptable research methods will measure the change in 
preconceived notions that people at BUCC have concerning the work of the Holy Spirit 
through individuals. Also, as the healing ministry develops, the effects of praying for 
individuals using the pray model offered by Randy Clark will be evaluated; effects on 
those being prayed for, as well as, those trained in the prayer model. 

My own childhood background, spiritual experiences, church ministry experience, 
and education nicely complement the needs of developing a healing ministry in the 
context of a local church. BUCC is a bold, risk taking church. The church is searching for 
a fresh wave of the Spirit, congregation members are praying for the Holy Spirit to 
emerge in the church in a visible form, and this author believes she can be a vessel for 
God’s healing power. The combination of these ingredients will work together at BUCC 


to create a healing prayer ministry. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

If a group of women from the United Church of Christ form a healing ministry 
team and use as the foundation for their ministry a healing story from the Bible, can this 
healing ministry team be inspired and empowered to see healing differently? If a 
scripture is fully analyzed, asking pertinent questions of the ancient community, can this 
group of women hear their own story loudly enough to know that Jesus is still speaking to 
them in their current community? These are the questions for which answers will be 
sought in this chapter, the Biblical Foundations portion of this document. 

Biblical references used in this writing are taken mostly from the gospel of Mark. 
The gospel of Mark is widely understood to be the basic narrative framework for the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke. Mark employs a simpler and briefer writing style in most 
cases, but also a writing style that was indicative of writing in 66 A.D. The stories of 
Jesus, originally communicated orally, were eventually recorded in written form after the 
death of Jesus. It is believed that Peter’s remembrances are recorded by Mark. 1 The 
gospel of Mark offers a narrative of Jesus written specifically for the hearers of the 
writer’s community. 


1 Pheme Perkins, “The Gospel of Mark: Introduction Commentary, and Reflections,” The New 
Interpreter's Bible (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 8:509. 
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Historical, social, and political environments of the day are uncovered in this part 
of the project through research of the community at the time the gospel was written. 
Although each gospel was written for the hearing of a different community of people, 
they were written about people in similar geographic areas. One cannot be entirely certain 
about the gospel author’s identity. Scholarship makes an attempt to identify the author as 
closely as possible. In the same way scholarship details the community of people in the 
areas where Jesus taught, preached, and healed as accurately as history unfolds at this 
time. The gospel of Mark provides the major pericope for this project making both the 
community it was written for and the environment it was written in equally important to 
understanding the project. 

The sections that follow unfold for the reader the historical and social context in 
which the people of Jesus’ time lived. Suffering, oppression and persecution ruled the 
day through the Roman government. The Jewish people found themselves longing for a 
Messiah, and the Gentile people existed from day to day believing in whatever god they 
could find for their particular situation. A divide between the rural people and the 
urbanities was developing into a chasm that angered folks on both sides. 

The culture of honor and shame would be attacked Jesus and his followers. This 
ingrained culture created an atmosphere of insiders and outsiders that Jesus recognized 
publicly in his ministry. Jesus’ calling to the poor, the blind, the prisons, and the 
oppressed angered both Jews and Roman. The way in which Jesus taught and preached 
threatened a system that was centuries in the making. An exploration of the writings of 
Bruce Malina, Ched Myers, and Zeba Crook, can help to bring women out of the margins 
and into the public center of Jesus’ ministry. 
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A literary structure of the chosen pericope, Mark 5: 21-43, further explains how 
Jesus and the writer of Mark find a place for voiceless women to be heard by Jesus and 
the community. A literary pattern of intercalation is examined in two parallel scriptures to 
show how the gospel of Mark uses this literary device on a small scale and a larger scale. 
Two different biblical translations further affirm how Jesus crosses gender and class 
boundaries to raise up women in the culture. 

The worth of women in ancient society is not always characterized by invisibility. 
Zeba Crook offers a dissenting voice and an opinion that challenges the long-held views 
of Bruce Malina and Ched Myers, but common ground can be found between the two 
opinions. This amalgamated view relies more on the court of public opinion than Malina, 
but continues to see the effects of an ancient culture in today’s southern society. 

Women healed, children healed, and demons being cast out are all miracles 
known to the ancient world. Miracles were a natural part of that world. The laws of 
nature, reasoning, and enlightenment were yet to come. Jesus’ ministry took place in a 
world that is very different from today. Understanding first century miracles with a first 
century worldview is hard to even begin to imagine. Authors, such as Keener, who write 
extensively about miracles are unusual, although the curiosity of 21 st century readers will 
increase as the number of those seeking to understand continue to rise. In a 2013 book by 
Alkier and Moffitt a new way of looking at miracle workers seems to be developing. It is 
an understanding and explanation of healing that begins to scratch the surface of the 
many skepticisms that come with rationalism, enlightenment, and science. 

Exploring ways to empower rural, southern, United Church of Christ, women in 
their newly developing healing ministry, starts with how Jesus empowered a woman by 
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publicly healing her, physically and emotionally. A healing ministry will play an 
important part in the group’s transformation. 

Historical and Social Context 

The time in which the gospel of Mark was written does not correspond to the 
actual time the events occurred. It was written two generations later, after the death of 
Jesus. The pericope chosen for the biblical foundation of my thesis is Mark 5: 21-43. The 
historical setting of this biblical text is important to its critical interpretation because the 
author of the gospel looks back on events through the eyes of history. Griffith-Jones 
locates the writer of Mark in Rome because of his closeness to Paul, who arrived in 
Rome maybe as early as 56AD. Griffith-Jones also places Mark, a friend of Peter’s, with 
Paul in an early church house, thus giving Mark a setting for his Gospel. 2 This traditional 
view, according to Perkins came about because of the emphasis on suffering and how it 
was connected to the persecutions in Rome under Nero’s rule, 3 but, persecutions also 
happened elsewhere in territories controlled by the Romans. 

It seems more likely, however, that Ched Myers is accurate in locating the writing 
in late second temple Jewish Palestine under Roman occupation, but not in Rome itself. 4 
The world in which Mark was written was a world of suffering and persecution. The 
persecution of Christians in Rome and elsewhere in the Roman occupied territory was 


2 Robin Griffith-Jones, The Four Witnesses: The Rebel, the Rabbi, the Chronicler, and the Mystic , 
(New York, NY: HarperSanFrancisco, 2000), 49. 

3 Perkins, “The Gospel of Mark, ”514. 

4 Ched Myers, Binding the Strong Man: A Political Reading of Mark’s Story of Jesus (Maryknoll, 
NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 42. 
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widespread. There were socio-political outbreaks by Jewish nationalists until the Jewish 
revolt in 66 A. D. The rebels were eventually defeated, and the temple destroyed in 70 
A.D. There was also resistance in the rural areas against Roman colonialism that was 
coalesced during Jesus time that eventually was brought to Rome in an insurrection. This 
approach to locating the historical-geographical writing of Mark can be juxtaposed with a 
reading that would locate the writing in Rome, thus giving it a Hellenistic urban lens. 5 
For the purpose of this paper the author has chosen the Jewish Palestine area because it is 
more reflective of the geographic area in which Jesus taught and preached, thus his 
audience was located. It should be noted that what began in the rural areas of Palestine 
became a problem for the Hellenistic urban Romans. 

The economic system of the time centered within the extended family and kinship 
systems. 6 Agricultural goods were controlled by the Roman government, with the 
exception of distribution within the family. This caused a class system that pitted the 
government against the peasants, because the government directed the surplus to itself. 
Therefore, the peasants were not able to have mobility within the class system. Those 
who were following Jesus were largely from the peasant class. In addition to this rural 
system of economics was a rising redistribution system taking place around the temple 
areas. These centers gave rise to a regulated economy that favored the military and 
royalty. It was slave-based labor. Large estates and cities began to develop, as well as, a 
system of exporting that left out small producers. This is part of the Hellenistic society 
influenced by the Greeks and imported into Roman culture. 


5 Perkins, “The Gospel of Mark, ”516. 

6 Myers, Binding the Strong Man , 48. 
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Women and children in this culture were severely marginalized according to 
today’s standards. The entire culture was dominated by males. Gender, race, class, 
militarism, and colonialism are multiple factors that oppressed the women in Mark’s 
society. David Joy offers the voice of Kwok Pui-lan as he discusses her challenging 
feminist reading of the Subalterns. Women are central in the Subaltern world in the time 
Mark was written. Feminist hermeneutist identify the power of women in Mark who 
could denounce the colonization of women by Romans. 7 Patriarchy and purity in the 
hands of colonial powers was, and still is, a powerful force to oppress women. These 
factors coupled with economic domination demoted women to an invisible place in 
society. All people on the margins of society, those with physical illness, mental illness, 
women, and children, did not have a place in Mark’s world. The ministry of Jesus 
inaugurated the Kingdom by beginning a healing process that continues into current 
times. This new Kingdom was shown through Jesus in his teaching, preaching and 
miraculous works. 


Honor and Shame in the Culture 


Bruce J. Medina 

The social function of Mark’s characters originates from a culture of honor and 
shame. One of the accepted scholarly definitions of honor and shame is derived from the 
work of Bruce J. Malina. In defining honor, Malina describes a person’s honor as his/her 

7 David Joy, Mark and its Subalterns: A Hermeneutical Paradigm for a Postcolonial Context 
(London: Taylor & Francis Group, 2014), 45, accessed March 17, 2018, ProQuest Ebook Central. 
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social standing in society detennined by his/herself and society’s acknowledgment of 
their worth. A person’s honor entitles them to interact with equals, superiors, and 
subordinates. Honor has both individual and community aspects, determining who 
someone can speak to and interact with. Male and female roles maintained the system 
within society. 8 

The culture of honor in a patriarchal society focused on the roles of males in the 
family and community. A son always wanted to bring honor to his family, especially his 
father. The dynamic between honor and shame dominated the rules of the culture. Honor 
was generally associated with males while females wore the concept of shame like a 
heavy robe. A woman should not even aspire to have honor. Baby girls were disposable, 
while their male siblings were presents to their parents. If a son was asked by his father to 
kill his sister, that act would be considered honorable. 

Bruce J. Malina says that “honor can be understood as the status one claims in the 
community together with the all-important recognition of the claim by others.” 9 
According to Malina honor can be ascribed or acquired. If honor is ascribed, then it is 
derived from birth. Being born into an honorable family makes one an honorable person. 
Malina also sees honor as a limited commodity. If one gains honor, then someone else 
loses honor. The honor of one’s family extended into marriage, business arrangements, 
social engagements, and religious roles. The family was the basic honor unit and if an 
individual’s honor was lost, the entire family lost honor. 


8 Myers, Binding the Strong Man, 198. 

9 Bruce J. Malina and Richard L. Rohrbaugh, Social-Science Commentary on the Synoptic Gospels 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 1992), 213. 
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Malina also says it is important to understand the meaning of shame in a positive 


sense. Positive shame is understood as being sensitive to one’s own reputation or the 
reputation of one’s family. 10 Being sensitive in this way is seen as a positive quality. This 
type of positive shame was a role assigned to women. Certain women, such as prostitutes, 
were considered irreversibly shameless because they did not possess this positive quality 
of shame. These women disrespected the honor system in society and therefore brought 
chaos to the community. Sexual honor according to Malina was flexible when applied to 
men, but a woman’s sexual honor, once lost, was lost forever. 

Jacobus Kok, agrees with Malina in his assessment of the honor and shame 
culture. The father had absolute control over his children. Sons were expected to fulfill 
their role in society by honoring their father until death. Misbehavior could bring 
imprisonment, whippings, chained labor, and even death. It was a father.s right to sell his 
children into slavery. As children aged, control continued to be in the hands of the father. 
Fathers decided who their daughters married, and could decide that a daughter could be 
divorced against her will. Marriage did not improve the life of a woman. They were not 
allowed to go in public without the permission of their husbands. A woman acting against 
her husband would bring shame to the family, sometimes resulting in abusive behavior 
against the woman. 11 


10 Malina and “Rohrbaugh, Social-Science Commentary, 213-14. 

11 Jacobus Kok, “Why (Suffering) Women Matter for the Heart of Transformative Missional 
Theology Perspectives on Empowered Women and Mission in the New Testament and Early Christianity,” 
HTS Theological Studies, 72, no. 4 (2016), accessed March 17, 2018, 

http://dx.doi.org/! 0.4102/hts. v72i4.3519. 
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Zeba Crook 

Zeba Crook revisits Malina’s ideas of honor and shame, beginning with the idea 
that the public sphere had a court of its own when it came to a person’s reputation. 

Crook notes that nearly every interaction that a person had with another person 
challenged their honor. No one wanted their honor diminished. In Malina’s world these 
interactions took place between people of equal social status. Interactions such as a 
peasant challenging a person of higher social status is out of the norm. Additionally, there 
is an expectation of behavior from men and women and mixing them is inappropriate. 
Although Malina recognizes the court of public reputation, Crook does not think that it is 
sufficiently built into Malina’s model. 12 

For example, Jesus, from the peasant class, challenges the honor of the priests and 
scribes. In Mark 6 1-5, the honor of the synagogue leaders is threatened when He teaches 
in his hometown. They raise questions about his family, insinuating that Jesus’ honor, or 
lack thereof, should be based on his family, not on what he is teaching. Honor is not 
extended to Jesus, the prophet, in his hometown. They are repulsed by Jesus; not for what 
he says, but because he does not deserve the honor he is getting from people. Jesus is 
appalled by their disbelief. The culture of honor and shame is being threatened by Jesus. 

Crook continues to question Malina’s insufficient use of the court of public 
reputation in the concept of honor and shame by exploring encounters with women and 
their assigned boundaries. Crook refers to an ideal world and a lived-in world. 13 The idea 


12 Zeba Crook, “Honor, Shame, and Social Status Revisited,” Journal of Biblical Literature, 128, 
no. 3 (2009): 599, accessed on March 5, 2018, http://nclive.org/cgi- 
bin/nclsm?url=http://search.proquest.com/docview/214612500?accountid=9934 1 

13 Crook, “Honor, Shame, and Social Status Revisited,” 609. 
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that women did not participate outside their traditional assigned roles does not rings true 


in Crook’s research. She writes, “The presence of women in areas traditionally 

demarcated as male especially in the centuries on either side of the Common Era in Asia 

Minor is too amply documented to be deemed countercultural or exceptional. Challenges 

across social boundaries did happen.” 14 

The term “riposte,” used frequently by Crook, is a term fundamental to her 

argument supporting boundary crossings. In Mark 7: 28 the woman whose daughter was 

possessed by unclean spirits begs Jesus to throw the demons out of her daughter. During 

their discourse, the woman challenges Jesus by saying, “Lord, even the dogs under the 

table eat the children’s crumbs.” Jesus responds, “Good answer!” recognizing that the 

woman has value in her argument. Jesus is not dismissive. 

Crook’s argument for a Malina’s insufficient use of the public court of reputation 

includes a suggested shift in language. Crook states: 

I have only one remaining proposal: in keeping with a perceptual shift toward the 
public court of reputation as the sole and fickle arbiter of honorable or shameful 
behavior, we should also consider a terminological shift. In order to complete this 
shift in focus from the individual to the public court of reputation, I recommend 
that we replace Malina’s terms “ascribed honor” and “acquired honor” with new 
terms: attributed honor is the honor that the public court of reputation attributes to 
people when they are born. A person’s name, ethnicity, and gender are attributes 
of each person. Conversely, distributed honor is the honor that the public court of 
reputation distributes whenever someone outwits another, when a benefaction is 
made, or after any kind of public challenge and riposte. 15 

Both Malina and Crook have valid points of informative knowledge. The concepts 
of honor and shame, as a dynamic of honor, permeated the culture. Honor is both 


14 Crook, “Honor, Shame and Social Status Revisited,” 609. 

15 Crook, “Honor, Shame, and Social Status Revisited,” 610. 
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attributed and distributed to persons. Even women, who were born into families of honor, 
wealth and possessed quick witted intelligence, maintained for themselves a personal 
honor. Women of this nature were able to use their honor to influence peoples and 
communities. They became leaders of early house church communities. 

The public court of reputation is more powerful, then and now, than openly 
recognized or realized. Women with integrity and ability although severely oppressed and 
dismissed had some influence in the time of Mark, but it was Jesus and the inauguration 
of the Kingdom that began a movement to free women of their societal oppression. 

Today, it is evident that the public court of reputation continues to judge women, but it 
has evolved in ways that only the Spirit of God working in community can work. 

Women have reason to be encouraged, and yet, especially in the southern part of the 
United States, women continue to have certain expectations of their place in the home 
that are difficult to overcome. The court of public reputation has not reached cross the 
proverbial boundary in most rural areas. The world overshadowed by men is still strong. 

The ancient world was dominated by men. The gospel message was a challenge to 
a society that was paternalistic, but the voices of women who were silenced are 
empowered in the gospel of Mark. Kok writes that Jesus is presented as someone who 
empowered women, and empowered women matter when it comes to the heart of mission 
in the New Testament and Early Christianity.” 16 It is significant how Jesus empowers 
women to move from being unclean to clean, unaccepted to accepted, and to transform 
the status quo. 


16 Jacobus Kok, “Why (Suffering) Women Matter, 3. 
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Literary structural evidence 

The pericope chosen for this thesis is Mark 5: 21-43, the narrative about the 
healing of Jairus’ daughter and the hemorrhaging woman. In the Gospel of Mark the 
story is located after Jesus is awakened in the middle of a storm by his disciples who are 
afraid for their lives. With the boat being swamped by water the disciples accuse Jesus of 
being complacent toward their life-threatening circumstances. After all they witnessed 
from Jesus, their faith is still lame. Jesus calms the storm, and the disciples are amazed. 
They arrive on the Gentile shore where the Gerasene demoniac comes out of the tombs. 
No one could restrain this man from howling and bruising himself. This tormented man 
recognized Jesus. Jesus sends his demons into the swine and the swine drown themselves. 
The demoniac is healed and tells people of the amazing works of Jesus. 

Jesus and the disciples cross back to the Jewish side of the Sea of Galilee where 
crowds are waiting for him. Jairus falls at Jesus’s feet and begs for his twelve-year-old 
daughter’s life. She is at the point of death, and Jairus pleads with Jesus for healing for 
his daughter. If Jesus would lay his hands upon her Jairus is certain she would be healed. 
This plea for help is interrupted when Jesus feels power go out of him. 

In the crowd there was woman who had been hemorrhaging for twelve years. She 
knows that if she just touches the hem of Jesus’ garment, she will be healed. So, boldly, 
she moves through the crowd until she touches Jesus’ clothes and immediately she is 
healed. She and Jesus feel the exchange of power that occurred between them. Jesus stops 
to find out who has been healed. The woman falls at his feet and tells him the whole 
truth. He acknowledges her by calling her, daughter, and tells her that her faith has made 


her well. 
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Meanwhile, Jairus’ friends bring him the news that his daughter has died. Jesus 
overhears this conversation and tells Jairus not to fear, but to believe. Jesus selectively 
chooses his audience, goes to the daughter of Jairus and gives bring her back to life. The 
young girl is given something to eat and is back on her feet. Immediately following the 
pericope Jesus is at the synagogue preaching in his hometown where his honor as a 
prophet is rejected. 

The questions to be answered by this scripture are: “How can the narrative of the 
hemorrhaging woman empower women in a healing ministry group?” and “Does the 
power of Jesus extend far enough to reach women studying this scripture in today’s 
world?” By looking at the literary form of the pericope, an answer can be found. 

Joel Williams thinks the gospel of Mark can be read like a roadmap unlike Joanna 
Dewey who believes that Mark is like an interwoven tapestry. 17 Dewey claims that Mark 
does not have a definable outline, but Williams sees an outline similar to one proposed by 
Pheme Perkins. 18 Both Williams and Perkins find Mark to be divided into two sections. 
Williams and Perkins define the first half of the gospel as Mark 1: 1-8:26. The second 
half begins at Mark 8: 27 and ends at Markl6: 8. When looking at the entire gospel of 
Mark it seems to make a natural shift in chapter 8 as Jesus asks the disciples who people 
say he is and who they say he is. Jesus then begins to talk about his death. 

The pericope of Jairus’ daughter and the unclean hemorrhaging woman is located 
in chapter five which pinpoints it in the first half of Mark. Interestingly, Williams then 


17 

Joel Williams, “Does Mark’s Gospel Have an Outline?” Journal of the Evangelical Theological 
Society , 49, no. 3 (2006): 505, accessed March 23, 2018, http://nclive.org/cgi- 
bin/nclsm?url=http://search.proquest.com/docview/211224509?accountid=9934. 


18 Perkins, “The Gospel of Mark,” 521. 
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takes each half of the gospel and makes three major sections within each part. The 
pericope related to this project is located in the third major section containing narratives 
about Jesus’ ministry on and around the Sea of Galilee (4:1-8:28). 19 This third major 
section reveals Jesus’ miraculous works and his authoritative teaching. 

In chapter 5: 21-43, Mark uses a well-known compositional pattern called 
intercalation. The story of the hemorrhaging woman is sandwiched between two parts of 
the healing of Jairus’ daughter. The narrative begins with an introduction to Jairus’ very 
ill daughter, is interrupted by the healing of the bleeding woman, and then returns to the 
original story of Jairus’ daughter to complete her healing, nevertheless, the focus of the 
periscope should be understood to be on the hemorrhaging woman. She is the center of 
the intercalation. 

There appears to be a parallel introduction in Mark 1: 21- 45 to the narrative of 
Jairus’ daughter and the bleeding woman. There is a literary pattern used, intercalation, 
but on a more extended basis. Simon Peter’s mother-in-law is at the center of this series 
of narratives. The first is a man with an unclean spirit. This man cries out in the 
synagogue identifying Jesus as the Holy One of God. Jesus rebukes the unclean spirit in 
the man and those witnessing the event are amazed. When Jesus and his newly called 
disciples leave the synagogue, they go to Simon and Andrew’s house where Simon 
Peter’s mother-in-law is very ill with a fever. Jesus raises up the mother-in-law and she 
begins to serve. The first chapter ends with the cleansing of a leper. This extended 
intercalation also places the woman at the center. 


19 Williams, “Does Mark’s Gospel Have an Outline? 510. 
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Considering the place of women in society at the time of Jesus, these are 
miraculous stories in more than one way. Yes, the women were healed. They were also 
restored to their place in society. Simon Peter’s mother-in-law is way beyond the reach of 
extended family to receive healing. A closer woman relative to him would not have been 
a candidate for a healer to go to her home and make her well, but Jesus crosses a 
boundary that was barricaded. Gender does not stop Jesus. Impurity laws do not stop 
Jesus. His disciples begin to discover the new kingdom Jesus was inaugurating. The rules 
once learned by the disciples in their Jewish teaching were being shattered. Jesus shows 
the disciples who is important. They are not quick to catch on, but Jesus knows his 
ministry is to all people. 

In the miraculous healing of the hemorrhaging woman the issue of blood serves as 
yet another barrier. The healing of this woman occurs through touch at the initiative of 
the woman. For a woman to approach a man for healing was not appropriate. For a 
bleeding woman to approach a man for healing was an unclean, impure act of literally 
breaking the law. After suffering for twelve years with Haemorrhoissa this woman’s 
issue of blood was known by everyone around her. 

Baert, Kusters, and Sidgwick concur that the woman’s bleeding was of a uterine 
nature. They also note that some have suggested that it may be different types of 
bleeding, but they believe this type of hemorrhaging was referred to in the Old 
Testament. Mark 5: 29 refers to “the drying up of the ‘source/fountain of her blood’ (Fon 
sanguinis eius siccatus EST ), a concept coming from Leviticus 12:7, 15: 19-33 and 20:18, 
where the zaba, a woman suffering from a menstrual disorder with abnormally heavy and 
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prolonged bleeding is discussed.” 20 Women with this condition were impure, and not to 
be touched by anyone. And, no one was to touch anything they touched. Yet, the 
unnamed woman in Mark with the above disorder mingles and moves in the crowd until 
she reaches Jesus. 

The unnamed woman can be compared and contrasted to the young girl who is 
identified as Jairus’ daughter. They are both unnamed; one suffers from a chronic illness 
and the other from a sudden illness. The woman has suffered for twelve years, the young 
girl is twelve years of age. One is mature and the other is on the edge of womanhood. 

The woman asks for healing for herself and the young girl’s father asks for healing for his 
daughter. Jairus’ daughter is surrounded by loved ones, but the woman is apparently 
alone. The bleeding woman has spent all she has over many years seeking help from 
doctors with no relief. There is no mention of the young girl seeking previous help for her 
illness. 21 

In another form of comparison, the NRSV identifies Jairus as one of the leaders of 
the synagogue, while the NET calls Jairus one of the synagogue rulers. Although each of 
these translations gives Jairus a position in the synagogue, it seems that one identifies 
him in a higher position than the other. Nevertheless, the scripture reveals that Jairus 
must have some belief in Jesus, giving the impression that not all the synagogue rulers 


20 Barbara Baert, Liesbet Kusters, and Emma Sidgwick, “An Issue of Blood: The Healing of the 
Woman with the Haemorrhage (Mark 5.24B-34; Luke 8.42B-48; Matthew 9.19-22) in Early Medieval 
Visual Culture,” Journal of Religion and Health, 51, no. 3 (July 3, 2012): 666, accessed February 6, 2018 
http://dx.d 0 i. 0 rg/l 0.1007/s 10943-012-9618-5url=http://nclive.org/cgi- 
bin/nclsm?url=http://search.proquest.com/docview/1040779029?accountid=9934. 

21 Robin Gallaher Branch, “Literary Comparisons and Contrasts in Mark 5: 21-43,” In Die Skriflig 
48, no. 1 (2014): 4, accessed March 6, 2018, http://nclive.org/cgi- 
bin/nclsm?url=http://search.proquest.com/docview/1757264459?accountid=9934. 
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were against Jesus. Jairus falls at the feet of Jesus in both translations, yet in the NRSV, 
Jairus begs Jesus to lay his hands on her, so that she may be made well. The NET says 
that Jairus urgently asked Jesus to lay his hands on his daughter that she may be healed 
and live. The language of the ruler of the synagogue seems a little less desperate than that 
of Jairus in the NRSV. 

The bleeding woman also falls at the feet of Jesus after Jesus realizes that the 
power has gone out of him and healed someone; Jesus wants to know who was healed. 
The woman, whose bleeding stopped (NET), hemorrhage stopped (NRSV), immediately 
went to Jesus with fear and trembling to tell him the truth. Jesus says to her, “Daughter, 
your faith has made you well; go in peace and be healed of your disease.” (NRSV, NET) 

While the woman is healed immediately, Jairus is made to wait. Jesus says to 
Jairus, “Do not be afraid, just believe” (NET); “Do not fear, only believe,” (NRSV), 
giving Jairus reason to hope for the life of his daughter. There is a commotion and 
weeping (NRSV), noisy confusion and people weeping and wailing (NET), at the home 
of Jairus when they arrive. Jesus sends them away, takes the mother and father and others 
who were with him up to the child’s room. Jesus takes the dead girl by the hand and tells 
her to get up, and she walks. Jesus then takes care of her physical needs by telling them to 
give her something to eat. 

John Joon-Young Huh makes an important case for comparing another aspect of 
Jairus and the bleeding woman. Huh speaks about the emotional state of each characters 
as they approach Jesus. Do they have anxiety? Joon-Young Huh speaks of Jesus as a non- 
anxious presence for recognizing everyone else in the story as frantic and distressed. 
Identifying the bleeding woman and Jairus and his daughter as suffering with anxiety, 
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Joon-Young Huh sees each of them as concerned about the future. One with a chronic 
condition and the other near death leaves them with the anticipation of future dangers. 
The woman facing an uncertain future if she is not healed, defiles a holy teacher, and 
faces the anger of a mob of people who she has made unclean by being among them. 
Jairus was agonizing about the possible death of his daughter and the reaction of the 
synagogue leaders to his encounter with the healer, Jesus. 22 When they are physically 
healed, Jesus also heals their emotional state. 

As comparisons continue between the two translations, it is evident that Jesus has 
crossed many traditional boundaries. In a society where the worth of women and children 
(especially girls) was not recognized, Jesus shows his disciples, the community, and the 
religious leaders that through healing of people pushed to the margins of society, that 
their place in community with others is also being restored. Jesus inaugurates the 
Kingdom of God. The old age is passing away and a new age is beginning. Women, 
children (girls), the blind, and poor are to be valued in the present and in the future. The 
miraculous act of healing is the vehicle through which the inauguration will commence 
and continue. 


22 John Huh Joon-Young, “Non-anxious Presence of Jesus through Mother-like Composure,” 
Pastoral Psychology 61 (2012): 579, accessed February 19, 2018, http://dx.doi.org/10.1007/sll089-012- 
0427-2. 
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Miracles 


Ancient Miracle Workers 

The biblical story of the hemorrhaging woman can be seen as having magical 
overtones. 23 The story reports that power moved from Jesus to the woman when she 
touched his clothing. This event seemingly represents a scenario in which power can be 
transferred through clothing. Both the woman and Jesus recognized the event that 
occurred between them. Bromley reports that according to John Hull this earliest gospel 
was ‘saturated with the outlook of Hellenistic magic. The Jewish Son of Man was already 
radiant with the mysterious magical power of the Hellenistic wonder-working Savior.’ In 
response to Hull, Bromley believes that Jesus puts to rest any idea of magic by saying 
that the woman’s faith healed her. 24 In Mark 5: 28 the woman says, “If I but touch his 
clothes, I will be made well.” It happens and there were no magical words or techniques 
used indicating that Jesus was a magician. Jesus says in Mark 5: 34, “Daughter, your faith 
has made you well; go in peace and be healed of your disease.” 

Efrain Agosto agrees with Bromley that perhaps the woman had a magical 
understanding of Jesus’ healing powers. 25 The transfer of power through Jesus’ clothing 
offered an opportunity for Jesus and the woman to have a conversation. This exchange 
takes place in public, which was probably a shock to the crowd who was watching. The 


23 Donald Howard Bromley, “The Healing of the Hemorrhaging Woman: Miracle or Magic?” 
(2005): 15, accessed February 6, 2018, https://www.scribd.com/document/192414223/2005-Donakd- 
Howard-Bromley-The-Healing-of-the-Hemorrhaging-Woman-Miracle-or-Magic. 

24 Bromley, “The Healing of the Hemorrhaging Woman: Miracle or Magic?” 16. 

25 Efrain Agosto, “An Exegetical Perspective,” in Feasting on the Word, ed. David L. Bartlett and 
Barbara Brown Taylor (Louisville KY: Westminister John Knox, 2009), 191. 
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disciples quip at Jesus wondering how he could ask who touched him when so many 
were around him. His disciples have a lot to learn and the woman and Jesus are teaching 
them. Jesus provides this very public healing of a very unclean woman claims the 
healing from a very public person. 

In the time of Jesus miracles were viewed differently than in the post- 
Enlightenment Era. Craig Keener explains how modern hearers can relate to the claims 
that Jesus performed miracles, by reminding hearers that miracles were abundant in 
antiquity. 26 Greek and Roman stories of paranormal activities form a basis for how those 
hearing the healing stories of Jesus probably received them. Asclepius was a superhuman 
figure in Greek culture. He had sanctuaries and temples for healing named after him. 
Dotting the Palestine hillside were healing sanctuaries, temples for healing, and other 
sites that featured healing through dreams. Romans believed a plague was cured by the 
center at Epidauros. Stories of healings circulated throughout the region. These early 
stories had a format that varied somewhat, but basically followed a particular pattern. 

The steps include the suppliant coming to the sanctuary, sleeping in the sanctuary, 
Asclepius appears to the suppliant in a dream, and the person leaves cured. 27 

Jewish folk medicine mixed with the limited knowledge of physicians gained 
prominence across the area, but magic continued to get intermingled with medicine and 
healing. Many people did not look favorably on magic or magicians. One distinguishing 
point was whether people thought that power was being used for personal greed or for the 
common good. Could magicians use their magical power without seeming to exploit it for 

26 Craig S. Keener, Miracles: The Credibility of the New Testament Accounts, vol. l(Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Academic), 33. 


27 Keener, Miracles, 41. 
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personal gain? On the other hand, physicians and medicine became important to people. 
They began to live where a physician was available. 

The least educated in society were often the most fascinated by miracles, but 
magicians had to be literate in order to read the spells and carry through with the curses. 
Curses were central to magic; everything harmful could be attributed to magic. 
Superstition, super-humans, wonder-workers—they were all part of the society around 
the time of Jesus’ ministry. The idea of a negative association with miracles was 
purported into the 16 th and 17 th centuries by David Hume and others. Hume established 
the following series of negative associations: miracles - fiction - superstition - anxiety - 
uneducated - lower class. 28 These associations along with Hume’s theory that miracles 
are unreasonable because they violate natural law continue to influence scholars. 

The Hebrew people were familiar with miracles. Miracles of water and bread, 
droughts and rain, were more prevalent than healings. In the time of Jesus people 
believed that miracles happened. Miracles were part of the way they understood the 
world. Early miracle worker, Honi was known for having prayers answered for rain; 
Hanina ben Dosa could tell when he prayed whether the person would recover or not, but 
Keener reports that there are no other Jewish sources that report as many miracles as the 
Gospels. The question of Jesus being a miracle worker is accepted by most scholars 
today. 29 The question asked in Jesus’ time was, “Whose power was it?” 


28 Stephan Alkier and David M. Moffitt, Miracles Revisited: New Testament Miracle Stories and 
Their Concepts of Reality (Berlin: De Gruyter, Inc., 2013), 316, accessed March 30, 2018, ProQuest Ebook 
Central. 


29 Keener, Miracles, 23. 
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Intra-Jewish Miracle Argument 

Jesus’ Jewish opponents did not doubt that Jesus and his Apostles could perform 
miracles, but they did question to whom the power should be attributed. If they attributed 
Jesus’ power to God, then they would have to believe that Jesus was God’s legitimate 
representative. The opponents of Jesus knew they would have to obey Jesus if he and his 
disciples were recognized as being in covenant with God. Jesus’ power had to come from 
somewhere, so they began to associate this unknown power with the power of Satan. 30 
Jesus’ opponents in Mark 3:22 outwardly accuse Jesus of being from Beelzebul and 
casting out demons by the power of the ruler of the demons. 

Being restored to a valued state of being was seen to be more important than 
one’s ability to function in society. Accordingly, the healers focused on returning people 
to their assigned cultural expectation. Illness, according to Malina, has been seen by 
anthropologists as a disruption and loss of meaning for the one who was suffering. 

Illness was social. Healers and physicians talked to people about their illnesses rather 
than treating them, because if a physician failed, it could mean his death. 31 Folk healers, 
not wanting to risk death, used their hands and were more likely to treat peasants. Jesus, 
treating peasants, appears to people as a spirit-filled prophet who could destroy demons 
and illnesses, therefore restoring people to their place in society. When a healed person 
was able to refocus on their life, they were accepted back into the community. 

Thus, healing by ancient healers had at least two results. One, the person was 
healed of their illness. Secondly, the person was no longer excluded and/or secluded from 


30 Aiker and Moffitt, Miracles Revisited, 315. 

31 Malina, Social-Science Commentary, 210 
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the community; their place in society was restored. Ched Myers presents a position that 
those who needed Jesus were from a class of people who needed miracles. They were 
people in distress, possessed by demons, had illnesses, were hungry, and struggling for 
any kind of success in life. Jesus came to liberate those who needed him from all forms of 
oppression and illness. 

Digging Deeper into the Pericopes 

Do miracle stories signal something else in society that can empower women as 
they consider a healing ministry? Reg Quirk challenges preachers to find ways to preach 
the miracle texts. Quirk examines the Latin form of the word miracle, miraculum, which 
means something to be wondered at. The adjective form of the word miracle, mirabilis, 
means wonderful. Neither of these forms of the word miracle has a supernatural 
connection. Quirk dissects the strands of thought brought forward by David Hume and 
the skepticism of miracles that occurred because of Hume’s writings. Quirk comes to this 
conclusion: “[Wjhatever the role of miracles might have been in the Gospels, it was very 
far from achieving the purpose Hume would have us ascribe to them, ‘to be the 
foundation of a system of religion.’” 32 

He also brings forward the definition of a miracle given by Rickard L. Purtill who 
offers the following: “A miracle is an event brought about by the power of God that is a 
temporary exception to the ordinary course of nature for the purpose of showing that God 


32 Reg Quirk, “Preaching on the Miracle Texts,” Lutheran Theological Journal , 42, no. 3 (2008): 
124, accessed April 3, 2018, http://nclive.org/cgi- 

bin/nclsm?url=http://search.proquest.com/docview/213729091 ?accountid=9934. 
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has acted in history.” 33 Is this what happened in the Gospel stories? Was there a 

temporary exception to the ordinary course of nature to show the work of God? 

Perhaps, Quirk says, the miracle narratives are signaling something important. 

Yes, there is awe and wonder at the physical healing, but there is something else that 

leads us to God. In an exploration of the number twelve, as in the woman was 

hemorrhaging for twelve years, and the girl was twelve years old, Quirk says: 

It is widely accepted that twelve is the number associated with the people of God. 
This is clearly the case in the book of Revelation, where numbers carry huge 
symbolic associations. There the number of elders, the gathering of the 12,000 
from each of the 12 tribes of Israel, the thrones of judgement, the measure of the 
heavenly city, its 12 gates and so on clearly express this significance. But the 
association is rooted in the Old Testament, of course, from the 12 sons of Israel, 
through the Gospels where 12 apostles inaugurate the new Israel, to the Acts of 
the Apostles, where the vacancy left by Judas requires the election of a successor. 
It would be inappropriate to proceed with the eleven remaining disciples, nor 
possible, despite the presence of two suitable candidates, to expand to 13. The 
number twelve betokened the people of God, the church. The inclusion of such a 
theologically loaded number in the account may be suggestive. Is the evangelist 
pointing us towards thinking of the church? 34 

What could God be saying about women and children and the church? Use of 
the literary form of intercalation in Mark 5: 21-43 and the parallel intercalation in Mark 
1: 21- 45 places women in the center of the action of the narratives. This also can signal 
God speaking to the church about women. Is Jesus lifting up women, raising up women, 
and/or telling women from an early age to get up and walk? 

The gospel of Mark is telling us that Jesus has not come to be a one-man 
liberation movement. 35 Jesus came to start a revolution. By bringing God’s healing 


33 Quirk, “Preaching on the Miracle Texts,” 123. 

34 Quirk, “Preaching on the Miracle Texts,” 127. 

35 N.T. Wright, Mark for Everyone (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2004), 64. 
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power, the real power came in the fonn of Jesus’ death and resurrection and the healing 
of the world. That is the work of the church and women and children are to be part of 
God’s work. 


Conclusion 

The healing ministry being formed at Bethany United Church of Christ is in a 
rural community in North Carolina. This area is part of the Bible belt where Southern 
Baptists, Missouri Lutherans, and other denominations who do not recognize women in 
ordained authorized ministry are strong. Additionally, rural women carry the long held 
value of women being submissive to men, and are expected to find their value in life in 
keeping the home ready for their children and husbands. Women who grow up in this 
region see themselves as less than worthy. 

Biblical healing stories in preaching and teaching is being used to lay the ground¬ 
work for a healing ministry at Bethany United Church of Christ. To accomplish this task 
the gospel of Mark, specifically Mark 5: 21-43, with supporting scripture from Mark 1: 
21-45 is being examined. Although the culture of women in society has evolved 
appreciably from the biblical times of Jesus, it is evident that the church needs to 
continue the mission of Jesus Christ in bringing healing to women and how they have 
been treated over the centuries. 

The two pericopes identified above give credence to a change Jesus is bringing 
into the world. Women will be the center of the new work of God. The church’s mission 
is to carry out the work of Jesus Christ as led by Christ’s everlasting spirit. The healing 
and raising up of women to serve is to be part of the work of the church. The two 
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scriptures have much to offer a new women’s healing ministry. First, the biblical 
foundation for supporting women to serve and be affirmed in church ministry is 
important for their understanding of how God is working in history. Women in this area 
of North Carolina need to feel worthy of God’s love. Seeing healing in scripture for their 
benefit of serving in the church empowers and inspires their work. Not only can they pray 
for physical healing; they can pray for the long-term wounds of women in our area. They 
can also pray that God will work through them to empower other women to claim their 
worthiness. 

The idea of the supernatural power of God working through what is referred to as 
miracles is an important concept to understand. Grasping how miracles were a normal 
part of ancient life, how folk healers gave particular emphasis on returning individuals to 
their place in society, and how the concept of miracles developed over the years, gives 
comprehension to the long-standing skepticism concerning the validity of the 
supernatural work of God. Healing in all forms is how God will reconcile God’s self 
with the world. 

Signaling through miracles is another concept that can empower and inspire 
women in the formation of their own active healing ministry. The fact that God can reach 
into today’s world and still speak through the scriptures is a work of the Spirit. There is 
current day evidence that a movement by women and children is importantly changing 
the world. #MeToo, #Enough is Enough, #March For Our Lives are all examples of how 
women and young people are empowered to express their views about issues that 
continue to hurt women and children. Sexual abuse, sexual harassment, and “power over” 
are examples of the current struggles women face in the world. Young people insist on 
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safety in schools and beg for an end to gun violence. For the church to ignore these issues 
is to deny the risen Christ’s continued mission. When women and children non-violently 
organize for their safety, we can see the risen Christ in our midst and the movement of 
the voiceless and invisible to claim their worthiness in today’s society. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introducing Aimee Semple McPherson 

Women were represented in the Pentecostal movement when it was unacceptable 
and frowned upon for women to have a place in the pulpit. The gifts of the Holy Spirit 
were displayed through women who were not afraid to hear the voice of God working in 
their lives. The evidence of the gifts of the Spirit in women gave them some 
respectability and honor in the religious community. Prominent women, especially Aimee 
Semple McPherson, in the Pentecostal church helped pave the way for women in other 
denominations. In a culture dominated by men, it was a struggle McPherson chose. Do 
women outside of Pentecostal circles realize the influence that women like Aimee 
Semple McPherson had as forerunners of the cultural revolution that was yet to come? 
God using women as evangelists and healers in a world where women were still not equal 
to men was a long and winding road. But, with women like Aimee Semple McPherson, it 
was evident that change was in the air. The totality of the ministry of Aimee Semple 
McPherson set the stage for a cultural revolution. 

Looking through the lens of history at a specific woman’s journey can empower 
and inspire another woman’s path. But, is the view from a distance enough to result in the 
confidence and chutzpa needed to face the cultural and denominational barriers of today? 
Aimee Semple McPherson’s life story is a story of a person who led a less than perfect 
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life but was nevertheless used by God to further the work of the kingdom. What kind of 
influence can her story have in today’s progressive church? Where can a progressive 
church connect to McPherson’s life, and give it credence? 

The details of McPherson’s early life give women of today insight into raising 
children and grandchildren of tomorrow. The influence of persons of faith on a child and 
young adult are characterized through the life of Aimee Semple McPherson. Sister 
Aimee’s early years in Methodism and the Salvation Army influenced her entire life. 
Likewise, her first husband, Robert Semple, and his ties to Pentecostalism also influenced 
Aimee’s ministry. Through many available sources, Sister Aimee’s life is opened to 
scrutiny. 

The idea of learning through the life of someone else is not a new idea. Yet, for 
members of a progressive denomination to learn from a Pentecostal/Charismatic is not 
part of a normal sequence in their faith formation. To be motivated, inspired, and 
transformed through this process is a challenge. Yet, the story of Aimee Semple 
McPherson’s life captures interest because her life is much like our own, but much 
different. 

Finding a voice for women through Sister Aimee’s voice will cultivate much 
needed characteristics of self-esteem and confidence for women in the Bible Belt. May 
Aimee Semple McPherson’s story motivate, inspire, and transform beyond the reading of 


these pages. 
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Aimee Semple McPherson, Sister Aimee, and Sister are all names referring to the 
Canadian American revivalist who was born outside the village of Salford, southeast of 
Ingersoll in Oxford County Ontario, Canada. Mr. and Mrs. James Morgan Kennedy were 
her parents. James Morgan Kennedy was a dignified farmer and road engineer. He was a 
second-generation Irish American. James was previously married to Elizabeth Hoag in 
the early 1860’s. There were three children born in that marriage. Little is known about 
the step siblings of Sister Aimee. 1 Today’s concept of a blended marriage did not 
materialize in the life of Sister Aimee. Her siblings were not recognized, or spoken of, in 
her home. The life of James Kennedy, Sister Aimee’s father, shifted when his wife, 
Elizabeth, died. 

As Elizabeth’s illness required additional help in the home, James Kennedy 
placed an ad in the newspaper for a live-in caretaker. A young, fourteen-year-old orphan, 
named Minnie Pearce was hired. When Elizabeth Hoag died, the young Minnie Pearce 
helped James Kennedy through the burial and became indispensable to the dignified 
farmer. The neighbors talked about the fifty-year-old and the fifteen-year-old living in the 
same house. The same year his wife died, he and the orphan girl were married. It was a 
scandal in the neighborhood, but it did not seem to bother the newlyweds. One wonders 
as Sister Aimee became of age and heard the story of her parent’s relationship, how it 
influenced her personal relationships. Sister Aimee grew up in a family with a very 
young mother, an older father, and neighbors who thought it was scandalous. 


1 Daniel Mark Epstein, Sister Aimee: The Life of Aimee Semple McPherson (San Diego, CA: 
Harcourt Brace & Company, 1994), 6. 
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Minnie Pearce’s father died when she was an adolescent; leaving Minnie to be 
raised by her mother who was a ‘shouting Methodist’ of the old school. 2 Minnie Pearce 
had heard her mother talk about the power of God in the Methodist church and as her 
mother aged, she discovered that same power in the Salvation Army. After going to the 
home of James Kennedy to care for his ailing wife, Minnie Pearce discovered the fierce 
love she would have for the Salvation Army. While James Kennedy was a pillar in the 
Methodist church, Minnie Kennedy “threw herself into the grass-roots evangelistic 
campaigns of the 80’s.” 3 Minnie Pearce gained respect from those in the community as 
they watched the young, uneducated, woman speak about religious matters with 
eloquence. 

Although she had a life in the Salvation Army, Minnie Pearce also found herself 
in the farmhouse of James Kennedy. Minnie could have returned to those who raised her 
in the Salvation Army, but she did not. She was young, an orphan, and would soon be 
raising a child. Sister Aimee writes of her mother’s experience in these words: “She 
chose, rather, to marry the man she would later describe as her jailer, in a personal legend 
that cast her as a holy martyr.” 4 As women today read about the mother of Aimee Semple 
McPherson, they can recall the life of their mothers and grandmothers. The struggle of 
women to have an identity separate from wife and mother continues to conflict the 
feelings of women. Conflicted feelings can be identified in the workplace and in their 
religious life. As men see women obtain more power in the church, some men are less 


2 Epstein, Sister Aimee, 7. 

3 Epstein, Sister Aimee, 8. 

4 Epstein, Sister Aimee, 9. 
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likely to participate feeling threatened by strong women. In the Bible belt where women 
are often restricted by religious beliefs from leadership in the church, men seeing women 
in leadership can unconsciously or consciously keep them from attending church who 
permit women in leadership. 

After marrying James Morgan Kennedy, Minnie Pearce prayed for a baby girl that 
would fill her place in preaching the Word of God, and be in service to God in the way 
that Minnie could not. That baby girl was born, and Minnie’s wish would be fulfilled. 
Sister Aimee recalls her mother’s struggle in these thoughts: 

My mother’s pathway in these days, was hedged about with difficulties. 
Shorn of her usefulness, fettered by circumstances, she truly did grind in the 
prison house, but, strange as it may seem, during all the time that her body was 
fettered, her soul was turning Heavenward. Each hour the longing became more 
intense to go on with the work for which God had ordained her, and for which 
purpose she had left home and friends and separated herself unto the Lord. 

Finally it absorbed her every thought in waking, and became her one dream in 
repose she must make good her belated pledge. She must “come back” to the 
glorious calling of the Cross. 5 

Feelings of being torn between home and ministry are feelings Sister Aimee will 
experience later in her life. Like many women of that time and women today the tension 
between the expectations of keeping the house and raising the family continue to compete 
with service, ministry, and work outside the home. As women become free to break the 
stereotype of not having a calling of their own to fulfill, some continue to hold onto old 
ways and traditions. Sister Aimee, from the beginning of her life was encouraged and 
supported by parents and some religious authorities to pursue her passion. This is an 


5 Aimee Semple McPherson, This Is That: The Experiences, Sermons, and Writings of Aimee 
Semple McPherson, ed. Douglas Harrolf (London, England: HJ Publishing, 2016), 13. 
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important part of a young girl’s life. As Sister Aimee grows through her early years, 

examples of her stubborn faithfulness can be found. 

Aimee Semple McPherson was born Aimee Elizabeth Kennedy on October 9, 

1890. Aimee was the promised fulfillment of her mother’s prayers. She would have a 

daughter who could carrying on in service of the King in ways her mother felt restricted. 

Minnie Kennedy wasted no time getting started. When the infant was three weeks old 

Minnie took her on a five mile walk through the cold weather to her first Salvation Army 

meeting. Sister Aimee was loved, nurtured into the person her mother wanted her to be. 

How many mothers today live their lives through their children? How many 

children today are taken to church by mother’s who have dedicated them to the service of 

God? Although these are two completely different questions, they are both issues of 

mother’s raising children. Mothers frequently want their daughters to be everything they 

could not be, and women, especially those who have difficulty getting pregnant, often 

promise their unborn child to God if only they can give birth. 

Sister Aimee writes of her mother’s influence in her life in these words: 

My own childhood days being so blessed with Christian influence and Bible 
teaching, it has always seemed to me, that the home without a godly praying 
Mother had been deprived of the greatest of all earthly blessings; that home has 
been robbed of the greatest of all earthly jewels. The child of that home has 
suffered an irreparable loss, never to be regained. 6 

Young girls are influenced by the teachings of their mothers and grandmothers. 
Being raised in a loving, accepting, and Christian environment influences a child’s entire 
life. How the child comes to envision God begins very early. Some young girls grow up 
with an image of a God who is angry and punishes them for every wrongdoing. Others 


6 McPherson , This is That, 18. 
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grow up with a loving God who wants them to reach their full potential. The influence of 
these two different visions of God influences humans into adulthood and shapes their 
worldview. Minnie Kennedy must have known a God who wanted Aimee to reach her 
full potential because she not only nurtured her vision of God, but also Aimee’s 
leadership skills. 

As a young girl in school, Sister Aimee’s leadership qualities were developed. 
Stories about her interactions with her classmates show her ability to influence and 
confront others. When her school mates teased her about marching around the school 
grounds as if she was leading her own parade (emulating the Salvation Army parade), she 
enlisted them in her army until fun was had by all. Sister Aimee displayed the quality of 
influence in her character that set her apart. Influential leadership for Sister Aimee was 
accompanied with the development of her individual authority and competitiveness. She 
fought all her classmates to be the one who held the class sign in the school picture. Her 
teachers were not always fond of her assertiveness, and frequently she butted heads with 
her teachers, as well as the students. Having no brothers or sisters of her own, she did not 
know how to get along with other children. Her interactions with her teachers were also 
questionable as one found himself sitting in glue, and she locked that same teacher in the 
gymnasium. Her teachers were worn out by her shenanigans. Her parents often felt the 
same. 

Nevertheless, there were adults in Sister Aimee’s life who highly influenced her. 
The Kennedy’s opened their home to people in need. And, frequently there were people 
sharing the house with the Kennedy’s. 

The constant coming and goings at the barracks, too, accustomed Aimee 
to different personalities and assured variety in her relationships. Many of those 
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who passed through had colorful tales to tell that must have fired Aimee’s 
childish imagination. The prominence of women in the Ingersoll corps—as well 
as the visits of female evangelists to local Methodist churches—accustomed the 
child to the notion that in the normal course of things women preached, taught, 
testified, and sang. The Ingersoll corps had been established by three female 
officers, and during Aimee’s eighteen years on the farm at least eight other 
women served as corps officers. Minnie’s active noncommissioned role and the 
example of other females (whom Aimee knew as neighbors)—band members, 
street evangelist. War Cry boomers—made women’s public and creative witness 
to faith seem both natural and appropriate to young Aimee’s mind. The women 
she knew were assertive, capable, and good at what they did. 7 

The influence of women clergy on young girls is a topic of discussion in today’s 

world. When young people see men or women exclusively in gender specific roles, then 

they internalize that role as male or female. A recent article reports that it’s good for girls 

to have clergy women as role models. The finding reports that “girls who have women 

clergy makes a significant impact on the lives of the girls. Girls who had direct examples 

of clergywomen in childhood grow up with higher self-esteem, better employment, and 

more education than girls who did not.” 8 Girls who are fortunate enough to grow up in 

denominations that accept women will receive that benefit. If girls, or women, live in the 

Bible Belt where the ministry of women in the pulpit is discouraged, then women find it 

more difficult to hold the authority needed in pastoral ministries. Therefore, lessening the 

authority of women in the eyes of the surrounding culture. The influence of women in the 

childhood of Sister Aimee is well documented, and the results reveal a woman who 

matures with high self-esteem, has the ability to exude authority, and uses the gifts of the 

Holy Spirit with all the confidence of her male peers. 


7 Edith L. Blumhofer, Aimee Semple McPherson: Everybody’s Sister (Grand Rapids, MI: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1993), 48. 

8 Jana Riess, “It’s Good for Girls to have Clergywomen, Study Shows,” Religion News Sendee , 
https://religionnews.com/search_gcse/7qMt%27s+good+for+girls+to+have+clergy+women, accessed on 
July 19,2018. 
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Sister Aimee’s authority and confidence was challenged as she found herself 
eager to debate the subject of evolution and the Bible. In 1859 Charles Darwin published 
his Origen of the Species, his ideas sparked her curiosity because they collided with her 
understanding of the Bible. When she entered Ingersoll Collegiate Institute in 1905, she 
was stunned by what she was reading in a textbook that had a logical attack against the 
story in Genesis. 

Aimee felt the ground had opened up and swallowed her. “I was falling down, 
down, down, down into a black coal chute where leering specters jeered, ‘There is 
no God! There is no heaven! There is no hell!’ If the Scriptures tell one lie, they 
must leak like a sieve!” 9 

Sister Aimee studied the debate with a craving that left her with an understanding of 
science and the Bible that seemed inconceivable. She eventually became an opponent of 
Darwin, but not before she had a conversion experience that answered some of her 
important questions about life. She finally chose religion rather than science. Because the 
debate became worldwide, and Sister Aimee was well versed, and in the middle of the 
debate; it gave Sister Aimee a taste of fame. 

The rebellious stage of teenage years is something with which most adults can 
identify. Although the rebellion does not always include religion, it does frequently 
involve questioning the teachings of our parents and those we consider in authority. 

Sister Aimee wondered at an early age about questions that would set her on the course in 
which she would become a dominant voice for Pentecostalism and the Four-Square 
Church. Questions such as: Is there a God? Why are the Scriptures incompatible with 


9 Epstein, Sister Aimee, 30. 
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science? Why doesn’t the Lord continue to do miraculous things? Sister Aimee was not 
afraid of these questions. 10 

It is not important at what age we ask these questions; it is important that we do 
ask questions of our faith. Some people are never encouraged to ask questions, especially 
as youth. Some adults continue to be discouraged when questioning the Bible and their 
own faith. As women join groups where they are supported and encouraged in their 
religious questioning, they begin to understand how their faith has formed and how their 
faith can continue to evolve. Questions of faith and science deserve discernment. 
Questions of gender in the Bible merit discussion. Sins of greed, anger, injustice and 
pride examined with full discourse. Groups built on trust and personal safety are a place 
where Biblical issues can be confronted. 

Yes, Sister Aimee raised questions to her adult models that sometimes stunned 
them. Her mind and faith were working together to formulate her beliefs. At the same 
time she was questioning, she was also developing her public personality. She developed 
a flare for the dramatic that was nurtured in years of entertaining at church suppers, 
speaking publicly, singing at strawberry festivals, watching Christians play cards, 
sneaking into movies, and wanting to do the things about which young girls dream. 

When she begged her mother to attend a dance, her mother relented. Aimee, feeling 
guilty, attended knowing that her mother was praying for her. It was at this dance that she 
danced with many other church members. “She had a purpose she could not recognize 
until the time was ripe. It should have surprised no one that at seventeen years of age the 


10 McPherson, This is That, 27. 
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willful young woman would discover a teacher, a lover, and her life’s purpose all in the 
matter of a few days.” 11 

The man she discovered was Robert Semple. He was an Irish Evangelist who 
came to town preaching about the Holy Ghost. Robert Semple was at the Hebden Mission 
in Toronto taking Pentecostalism to southwestern Ontario. Aimee was attracted to Robert 
and through his letters to her she sensed her life opening in a new direction. He made his 
way back to the same room where Robert watched Aimee receive the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. He asked seventeen-year-old Aimee to marry him, she accepted immediately. 
Aimee understood that it was a privilege to be at Robert’s side. “But, she also recognized 
him as the enabler for her own call—as the one sent to open the way for new 
opportunities and accompany her down paths she could hardly travel alone.” 12 They were 
married on August 12, 1908. 

The experience of recognizing your marriage partner as one who enables your 
calling is hardly a recognition of many who marry today. God, playing a part in our 
calling, opening doors to the person who will partner with us in ministry is a concept 
experienced by few. Aimee sensed this early in life, shortly after her conversion. How 
would this marriage change her life? Aimee would soon experience the valley of the 
shadow of death. Handling the joys and suffering through difficult experiences is the 
story of life. Sister Aimee’s life would take many twists and turns. 


11 Epstein, Sister Aimee, 40. 

12 Blumhofer, Everybody’s Sister , 77. 
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Sister Aimee and Robert Semple eventually went to Chicago in 1909 where 
Robert was ordained as pastor of the Full Gospel Assembly. They were happy saving 
souls in Chicago for several months. Then they went to a mission in Findlay, Ohio. This 
is where Sister Aimee experienced her first miraculous healing. Sister Aimee tumbled 
down the stairs at the Findlay mission breaking her ankle. It was a bad break, swelling 
quickly. Doctors applied a cast and said it would never heal correctly. In her excruciating 
pain she starred at her foot and heard a voice who gave her instruction to ask Brother 
Durham to lay hands on her foot and it would heal. This request seemed irrational, but 
she followed the directions. Sister Aimee struggled on crutches to get to Brother Durham. 
He laid his hand on her foot, prayed briefly, and told Aimee, “Rise and walk and receive 
healing.” 13 The story of Aimee’s healing is told differently by Epstein who describes 
Pastor Durham as a skeptic, who would not be one for long. “As William Durham strode 
up and down the room calling upon the powers, he stopped suddenly, and laid his hands 
on Aimee’s ankle. After a few sentences in an unknown language he said, ‘In the name of 
Jesus, receive your healing,’ and Aimee ‘felt as if a shock of electricity had struck’ her 
foot.” 14 McPherson and Harrolf do not call Pastor Durham a skeptic, but identify another 
man in the room as an infidel. 15 All three versions of Sister Aimee’s personal healing 
experience report that her foot was perfectly healed! 


13 Blumhofer, Everybody’s Sister, 83. 

14 Epstein, Sister Aimee, 59. 


15 McPherson, This is That, 57. 
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Shortly after her miraculous, instantaneous healing Aimee and Robert Semple 
realized God was calling them to ministry in China. The problem was money to fund 
their trip. Aimee tells the story of how rich people made excuse after excuse about how 
their money was tied up in different ways, but the poor were willing to give them their 
dollars to make the trip to China. 16 Mr. and Mrs. Semple raised the needed funds said 
good-bye to family and friends. They found China to be a place where the air was filled 
with demons, but they continued on in their ministry. Amy felt her husband being drawn 
closer to God as he meditated more and seemed somewhat withdrawn. They made a trip 
down the “coast of Macoe” 17 where Robert developed malaria. He was seriously ill. They 
were both taken to a sanitarium built for missionaries. It was after their second wedding 
anniversary that Robert Semple died. Aimee Semple relied heavily on her Comforter 
during this time. She found herself pregnant, without money, and a widow. Money came 
in from sources including her mother. Aimee had prayed for those funds so she and her 
six-week old daughter, Roberta, could head toward Japan and eventually Hawaii. 

Many women wonder about the presence of God when they find themselves in a 
situation like Sister Aimee found herself. She was in a foreign country, without money, 
without a spouse and with a newborn baby. Aimee allowed herself to be comforted by the 
presence of the Holy Spirit and the generosity of others. Frequently, women return home 
to their mothers for the love and security they so desperately need when undesirable 
circumstances present themselves. Aimee Semple knew her mother would welcome her, 
and she returned home to her mother. It is not unusual to find out that things have 


16 McPherson, This Is That, 59. 


17 McPherson, This is That, 84. 
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changed at home. As an adult child returning home, Aimee found changes. James and 
Minnie Kennedy were living separately; James in Ontario and Minnie in New York City. 
There were numerous personal circumstances to grieve, but Aimee pressed on. Women 
have a tendency to press through emotional circumstances. A sense of needing to be 
strong, needing to care for the children, and needing to find one’s way out of emotional 
chaos drives the process toward situational change. 

Sister Aimee was restless. She spent time with her mother in New York City, but 
she was not satisfied. She went to Ontario to spend time with her father, went to Chicago 
where she and Robert were once together, and finally back to New York. Roberta, her 
young daughter, was not in good health, and the doctor told Aimee to settle down with 
her child. Minnie Kennedy found a Salvation Army uniform for Sister Aimee and put her 
to work while Minnie cared for Roberta. “In the midst of her bewilderment in 1911 
Harold Stewart McPherson came into Aimee’s life.” Sister Aimee was desperately 
lonely, she would later tell her daughter. 18 

This period of Sister Aimee’s life between her first two marriages was a time she 
began to “lose out spiritually and wander away from the Lord.” 19 The inner conflict 
between making a home for her baby and working for the Lord disturbed her heart. She 
met Harold McPherson and agreed to marry him, but told him her real heart was in the 
work of the Lord and if the Lord called her to a different place, they would have to go. 

He agreed to her stipulation. They were married on February 5, 1912, but the marriage 
got off to a rough start. Harold McPherson’s mother invited them to come to her home in 


18 Blumhofer, Everybody’s Sister, 99. 
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Rhode Island. Sister Aimee was miserable; she could not meet the expectations that 

others placed upon her. The expectation that she would raise two babies and be a 

homemaker was far from fulfilling her call to ministry. Sister Aimee felt God calling her 

to be an evangelist. The inner conflict affected Sister Aimee’s nerves so seriously 

. . . that the singing of the teakettle upon the stove or the sound of voices was 
unbearable. I implored the little one to speak in whispers. I hated the sunshine and 
wanted to keep the shutters closed and the window-shades drawn tightly. The 
doctors said I would lose my reason if something was not done . 20 

As women experience grief, depression can occur. Aimee was still experiencing 

the loss of her first husband, and the inner conflict of possibly never returning to ministry 

also caused her great distress. The expectations of those who loved her and the 

expectations she felt from God overwhelmed her. Amid this distress, Aimee had to have 

surgery. There were complications from the first surgery and another one was needed. 

With hope of God healing her, the second surgery was postponed several times. Sister 

Aimee felt the guilt of being out of God’s will for her life and felt like God would not 

heal her because she was not fulfilling the call on her life . 21 The surgery was finally 

performed. Sister Aimee was so weakened that she prayed to God to take her home to be 

eternally with God. Minnie Kennedy was called twice thinking her daughter would die, 

but something within Aimee’s mother refused to let her go. The inner struggle was now a 

deadly physical struggle for her life. Just when it was thought Aimee was dying, she had 

this experience. 

As I hovered between life and death, came the voice of my Lord, so loud 
that it startled me: “NOW WILL YOU GO?” And I knew it was “Go” one way or 
the other: that if I did not go into the work as a soul-winner and get back into the 

20 McPherson, This is That, 73. 
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will of God, Jesus would take me to Himself before He would permit me to go on 
without Him and be lost. 

Oh, don’t you ever tell me that a woman cannot be called to preach the 
Gospel! 22 

The inner conflict between prescribed roles for women and the need to minister 
outside the home has plagued females for centuries. Sister Aimee’s discernment 
experience was markedly clear. If only God were so clear for others, decisions would be 
easier, but women reading Sister Aimee’s struggle can be encouraged about their own 
struggle with a feeling of call, as they understand that in the struggle, the call itself 
becomes clearer. Women who have grown up in the Bible Belt or in religious 
denominations that reject the call of women in the pulpit, need to hear Sister Aimee’s 
story. Being reassured that others have gone through similar fires will bring confidence 
and self-esteem. The struggle of women and the age-old feeling of needing to be at home 
when placed upon the altar of God can be discerned. If the call to ministry, whether it be 
Word and sacrament, healing, prophesying, missionary work, or specialized ministries is 
placed on a woman by God, it should not be ignored regardless of pressures from others 
who do not agree with the call of women into all types of ministry. Reading the story of 
other women in ministry can help a woman sense her own call and give her confidence. 

Aimee Semple and Harold McPherson were married in 1912 and divorced in 
1921. During that marriage she gave birth to Rolf McPherson in 1913. Sister Aimee’s 
ministry was front and center in her life as she commanded the role of evangelist. Her 


22 McPherson. This is That, 75-76. 
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following was amazing, but with fame came overwhelming personal stress. Harold 
McPherson could not compete with Aimee’s ministry drive and fame. 

Aimee’s troubled relationship with Harold revealed another side of her 
character, one that was usually obscured by the adulation of her many admirers. 
She often failed to get along with the people who were personally closest to her. 
Pentecostalism provided a way of perceiving reality that confirmed Aimee in her 
insistence that separating from Harold and taking the children on the road with 
her mother was not merely her choice but God’s will. 23 

Accomplishments 

Sister Aimee was a strong personality, a woman with vision, and a gifted minister. 
Strength in a woman is still something not admired, especially in rural areas of America. 
Leadership roles for women in any traditional male dominated area continues to be 
frowned upon in rural America. The idea of female subjugation extends from the home 
into the workplace. Females continue to feel the hardship of hiding their leadership skills 
in order to keep relationships intact. Sister Aimee’s gifts of leadership affected her 
relationships. The same is true today to a lesser extent. 

Aimee Semple McPherson married again in 1931 to David Hutton. The marriage 
lasted three years. During her life there were rumors of affairs, a possible staged 
kidnapping, and reports of being involved too much with the Hollywood crowd. She 
claimed she was taken by members of the Klan who donated to her ministry. Despite her 
scandals, Sister Aimee continued to reach people with the gospel. 

After crisscrossing the United States several times with her mother and children 
preaching the gospel, healing, and saving souls, she settled down in Los Angeles, 


23 Blumhofer, Everybody’s Sister, 129-130. 
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California. She raised money and built the Angelus Temple, the first megachurch. With 
Los Angeles as her home she is credited with building a ministry that incorporated 
technology, theatrics, and patriotism. Sister Aimee worked hard to bring all races 
together in her ministry. She brought Pentecostalism into mainstream Protestantism. She 
is the founder of the International Church of the Foursquare Gospel. Aimee Semple 
McPherson, despite her human failings, is a superstar in the world of Pentecostalism. 

McPherson seemed to find a new direction after her last marriage ended. There 
was a change in emphasis in her ministry. “As a child of the Salvation Army, McPherson 
had always believed that the gospel had a social dimension.” 24 The temple commissary, 
created by McPherson because of social need and to help restore her image after the 
kidnapping episode, opened twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week to serve the 
needy of the Los Angeles community. 

The Social Gospel movement emerged in the late nineteenth century. Because of 
her background, community activism seemed like a natural fit to her conservative views. 
Sister Aimee’s Pentecostal beliefs made her more aware of the needs of others. A 
ministry of relieving poverty and hunger fit naturally with McPherson’s beliefs which 
state: 

True Christianity is not only to be good but to do good ... to draw out 
one’s soul to the needy, to lend, hoping not for return again, to visit the widow 
and the fatherless in their distress, to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and do the 
works of Him who dwells within. 25 


24 Matthew Avery Sutton, Aimee Semple McPherson and the Resurrection of Christian America 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007), 186. 

25 Sutton, Aimee Semple McPherson and the Resurrection of Christian America, 188. 
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This style of Christianity unites people of all races and creeds. Women have 
frequently been recognized for their achievements in social service organizations. Social 
justice, as a ministry, especially concerning the poor is something that was needed in 
McPherson’s time and at the present time. McPherson’s recognition of social justice as a 
part of Christianity could be a hook to draw in progressive Christians to her story. 

Conclusion 

Aimee Semple McPherson was a popular preacher, evangelist, healer, and leader. 
Her life is one that women can look to in order to learn from her experiences. Sister 
Aimee was influenced by the Methodists, the Salvation Army, and the Pentecostals. 

Many people can draw their faith roots from different denominational strains, therefore 
identifying with how McPherson’s roots helped identify her ministry. “Although 
McPherson found her own conversion in a Pentecostal revival, she tried to minimize he 
relationship with Pentecostalism, at least in the early years of her ministry.” 26 This idea 
by Maddux shows a broadness in Sister Aimee’s theology that moved her in a more 
moderate direction. 

Women in the United Church of Christ find a ministry that explicitly tries to build 
unity among Christian appealing. It is easier to hear a person who believes all people are 
children of God and need to be loved and cared for. Sister Aimee’s ministry had a simple 
message for all people: a message that was not built to divide, but to unify. 


26 Kristy Maddux, “The Foursquare Gospel of Aimee Semple McPherson,” Rhetoric and Public 
Affairs 14, no.2 (2011): 297, accessed June 18, 2018, http://nclive.org/cgi-bin-nclsm? 
url=http://search.proquest.com/docview/872028818?accountid=9934. 
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The problem with Sister Aimee is her personal life. She was not able to form 
lasting relationships with people closest to her. It would be interesting to study the model 
of her parents’ relationship and see how their relationship influenced her. Was Sister 
Aimee able to see the distance between her own mother and father? Could she make the 
association between her own life and how she grew up? 

Another problem is how Sister Aimee lived life in her later years. She was 
influenced by all sorts of people who were not living a Christian life; therefore, leading 
her into scandals and heartache with her peers. Obviously, she was a flawed human, but 
she brought so much of it upon herself. It is amazing how God used Sister Aimee despite 
her carousing. It is the biblical story of King David, who had a heart for God, and a heart 
for all things human. Unfortunately, when women hear about a lifestyle that is 
unbecoming a clergy woman, they revert to the unworthiness of women in the pulpit. Or, 
stories like this remind them of contemporary televangelists that make empty promises 
for people’s money. Nevertheless, there are parts of Aimee Semple McPherson’s story 
that are hard to hear. 

It is Sister Aimee’s desire to follow God through her early years that is most 
striking. Her struggle between the responsibilities of motherhood and the call of God in 
her life is vulnerable and spot on for many women today. Women, especially in the south, 
continue to be marginalized in the rural areas. The attitude of men toward strong women 
is one of distaste, and the attitude is largely due to the evangelical churches who find 
women unworthy to be in the pulpit. 

Attitudinal change is slow. Aimee Semple McPherson was a gifted and talented 
woman visionary, prophet, evangelist, innovator, healer, and leader. She was called as a 
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change agent in a time when Pentecostalism was outside mainstream Protestantism. Her 
ministry brought change. Women can bring change. Reading about Sister Aimee’s life is 
inspirational, motivating, and transforming. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Women as Vessels of the Kingdom 

Over the span of time women and children have improved their standing in 
society. However, there continues to be much work necessary in order to bring them into 
a place of equality. This chapter will seek to uncover how God has been working through 
history to promote the plight of women and children. The contextual questions here are: 
Can a group of women praying for impoverished women and children recognize their 
ministry as building the Kingdom of God? Can a group of women praying for 
impoverished women and children bring healing and worth to their own lives and become 
greater citizens of God’s Kingdom? In order to answer these questions the theological 
theme of how women have been used to build the Kingdom of God will be explored. 

Women in the Old Testament have been used to lay the foundation for God 
through Jesus Christ to bring a new kingdom covenant into the world. The book of Ruth 
is instrumental in discovering how God invites a foreign woman to be central in the 
heritage of Jesus. The ethnic inclusion of Jesus’ heritage is formed by a woman. The 
narrative of Hannah and Samuel lays the foundation for God’s initial answer to providing 
a king for Israel. Hannah, who promises her child to God, has been persecuted for not 
being able to bear a child. When she does give birth to Samuel, he will lead Israel to 
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crown their first king. Eventually, God’s people will learn that the kingdom God is 
creating is not of this world, but of a new creation. 

Turning to the New Testament, the prayer of Mary, mother of Jesus signals that 
the world should prepare for a revolution that will change society. The poor, young, 
lowly, maiden is the chosen vessel for delivery of the long-awaited Messiah to this world. 
The new covenant kingdom will be inaugurated; God’s people are at the dawn of a new 
age. It is an age of reversals. 

Historically, a king and his kingdom evolved throughout history before the story 
of the Hebrew people in the Old Testament. Specifically, the Philistines had kings, and 
they were Israel’s biggest rivals. Israel wanted to be like the Philistines with a king to 
represent them and lead them into battle. With the ordination of Saul by Samuel, Israel’s 
line of kings will begin. Stated simply, Israel wanted to put their trust in a king anointed 
by God, but those kings were human and brought with them their personal faults. 

The church has long tried to define exactly what is meant by the kingdom of God. 
Their efforts have evolved through the years. The meaning of the kingdom continues to 
evolve; it means different things to different religious groups. With the arrival of Jesus’ 
ministry and the inauguration of the new covenant kingdom, God will set the world on 
new course that continues to unfold. God’s kingdom and those who try to define it will 
find themselves at odds. 

Charismatic theology defines the kingdom of God through signs, wonders, and 
miracles. With the inauguration of Jesus’ ministry, it is believed that the gifts of the Spirt 
are still available to today’s disciples. Conversely, cessationists believe that the gifts are 
no longer available to disciples. The theology of most others lies somewhere in between. 
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Women are recognized as having the gifts of the Spirit by some, but not by others. The 
kingdom of God, the gifts of the Spirit, and the efficacy of prayer are all a mystery that 
we humans try our best to understand. 

Women praying for impoverished women and children need to have a basic 
understanding of the issues faced by those they are praying for. Part of this chapter will 
cover the psycho-social/spiritual effects manifested by women and children in poverty. 
Part of the issue in the Bible belt is that women have constantly been told that they are 
less worthy than their male counterparts by those in religious institutions who continue to 
recognize the worth of women in God’s sight. 

The women’s prayer team from Bethany United Church of Christ found 
themselves facing some of their own oppressive issues as they pray for others. Can 
praying for others bring inner healing in their own lives addressing how their personal 
self-worth is perceived? Will the kingdom of God be manifested within the women from 
Bethany? Can signs, wonders and miracles combine with the idea of the kingdom within 
to bring healing to women who pray for impoverished women and children? 

Mother-Child Narratives and the Kingdom of God 

When trying to imagine what the kingdom of God is composed of, it is somewhat 
difficult because the images presented in the Bible describe the kingdom in words that 
need to be deciphered. For example, the Books of Matthew, Mark, and Luke describe the 
kingdom of God as a mustard seed. That does not readily translate to an easily 
understandable image. The notion that it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God makes it seem impossible for 
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anyone of wealth to experience God’s kingdom. The concept of extending an invitation to 
the king’s feast to everyone seems impractical. Pinning down the concept of the kingdom 
of God, and who belongs in the kingdom is not readily apparent in the Old Testament. 

The typical Biblical origins of the kingdom of God can be extracted from the concept of 
kings and kingdoms in the Old Testament, but if Jesus says that His kingdom is not of 
this world, then what it is that we are to make of God’s kingdom on earth? 

Tracing the idea and introduction of a kingdom in the Old Testament is not in 
itself difficult. For example, the Philistines had kings that ruled over their people and 
land. It was their kingdom. But, tracing the idea of a monarchy associated with the 
religion of Israel is more complex because of the relationship between Yahweh and 
Yahweh’s people. 

A religion which had arisen out of the liberation from state oppression, for almost 
two centuries had supported the efforts of the tribes to gain freedom in the face of 
claims to political hegemony from within and without, necessarily faced 
considerable problems as a result of the establishment of a centralistic state. 1 

Israel’s complex relationship with God and Israel’s desire for a king bring the two 

into a struggle. A God who liberates and a king who controls feels like an 

oddity. Exploring deeply the stories of the Hebrew people, shows God’s liberating 

activity spreading like a wild mustard seed despite those who try to control it. The 

narratives of women and their children being brought into the kingdom through 

miraculous, yet, ordinary daily life, dot the landscape of the kingdom to come and set the 

scene for the ministry of Jesus. 


1 Rainer Albertz, A History of Israelite Religion in the Old Testament Period: From the 
Beginnings to the End of the Monarchy, vol. 1 (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1992), 105. 
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The story of one particular woman, Hannah, in the Old Testament can be seen as 


mirroring the life of Israel as she struggles with her barrenness. Mother-child narratives 
offer the reader insight into the life and struggles of God’s people and the development of 
the kingdom of God. The narrative of Hannah and Samuel is a pre-figurative symbol. The 
author of Samuel uses the mother-child narrative as a vessel to carry the kingdom of God 
forward in the Old Testament. 

The structure of any scripture often portrays a deeper activity of God; ISamuel 
1:1-2:10, for example, gives the reader a glimpse into how God will answer the desire of 
Israel’s heart in their desire for a king. The use of narratives containing women and 
children uniquely unveils the path forward to discovering the kingdom of God in the Old 
Testament. 

This history of the kingdom in Samuel and Kings opens with the story of a barren 
woman, Hannah, who cries out to God for a child. Christopher Jero says, “that the 
Hannah narrative is meant to introduce the story of Israel’s kingdom in Samuel-Kings by 
providing a typological representation of Israel’s request for a king. It provides the reader 
a lens through which Israel’s request is to be evaluated.” 2 If the larger narrative exposes 
Israel’s desire for a king, then the plot of the story will follow a parallel storyline. In this 
narrative a woman without a child is tormented by the fact that others have children, and 
that she desires one of her own. By exposing the anguish that Hannah feels because she 
has been deprived of a child, the reader feels the anguish the Hebrew people feel as they 


2 Christopher Jero, “Mother-Child Narratives and the Kingdom of God: Authorial Use of 
Typology as an Interpretive Device in Samuel-Kings,” Bulletin for Biblical Research 25, no. 2 (2015): 157, 
accessed October 2, 2018, ATLA Religion Database withATLA Serials. 
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beg God for a king of their own. God grants the desire of Hannah’s heart after Hannah 
promises her child to be a servant of God. Israel’s desire for a king is also granted. 

There are other characters in the narrative that help to move the story along. 
Elkanah’s love for his wife, Hannah, is true. He feels that he is worth ten sons to her, and 
that his love is not diminished because she has not given him a son. Yet, Hannah, who 
has been vehemently tormented by Elkanah’s other wife, who has many children, is not 
consoled. Another character, Eli, the priest, who discovers Hannah in her darkest moment 
and accuses her of being drunk, also has little compassion for Hannah until he truly 
realizes her distress. He reassures her that God heard her cry. 

Within the books of Samuel, the narrative about Hannah is an introduction to the 
entire story of how God answers Israel’s desire for a king. Jero puts forth the following 


comparisons: 


Hannah has no child 
Hannah wants a child 
Hannah’s rival has many [children] 
Hannah’s rival harasses her 
Hannah’s husband loves her 
uniquely/gives her a special portion 
Hannah’s husband is better than 10 sons 

YHWH grants her request 

Hannah receives what she “asked for” 


Israel has no king 
Israel wants a king (8:5) 

Israel’s rival (Philistine) has 5 kings 
Philistine conflict of 1 Sam 4-7 
Israel is YHWH’s People (2:29) 

Israel needs no king because YHWH 
is king (8:7) 

YHWH tells Samuel to hear their 
request (8:7) 

Israel receives what they asked for: 
Saul 3 


The narrative of Hannah’s struggle with barrenness accentuates the miracle of 
Samuel’s birth. Through the miracle, one recognizes that God is playing an important 
part in the story. God’s activity working through the everyday life of humans and their 


3 Jero, “Mother-Child Narratives,” 160-161. 
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struggles to advance the Kingdom, is part of the miracle. The miracle of Samuel’s birth is 


initiated by Hannah and God. Hannah’s desire and God’s love make a way forward 
through history. Hannah prays for the miracle and God meets her in her place of need. 

The miracle points to something larger that God is about to accomplish. God will work 
through Samuel’s life. Samuel was a judge, a priest, and a prophet. He ruled as the 
Israelites moved toward becoming a kingdom. The people of Israel did not want to be 
ruled by the sons of Samuel because they were not men of faith. Instead, they demanded 
a king, and thus Saul became the first king of Israel. The kingdom was established. 
Samuel anointed Saul as king. Saul’s leadership abilities were also instrumental in his 
taking the throne. Samuel was a pre-cursor to answering Israel’s request for a king. The 
narrative of Hannah and her child, Samuel, is part of God’s holy work in bringing forth 
the kingdom. 

The use of women and children in Old Testament narratives is an integral part of 
the history of bringing in the kingdom of God. Turning to another story, the Book of 
Ruth, the reality of who belongs in the kingdom of God is beginning to be revealed. “The 
story of Ruth overturns the Deuteronomic law excluding foreigners from being part of the 
people of Israel.” 4 Ruth is a Moabite. The Israelites despised Moabites. The official 
religious laws of the day required the exclusion of foreigners, especially foreign 
women. Yet, the author of the Book of Ruth shows the loving, faithfulness that Ruth 
exhibits toward Naomi after the death of Naomi’s husband and the death of Naomi’s 


4 Alice Ogden Beilis, "Ruth: Sweet or Salty," Journal of Religious Thought 52/53, no. 2: (1996): 
67, accessed October 12, 2018, 

https://login.proxy031.nclive.Org/login7urHhttps://search.proquest.com/doc view/222065162?accountid=99 
34.. 
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sons, one of which was Ruth’s husband. Naomi, her husband, and sons were forced to 
leave Bethlehem because of famine. They traveled to a foreign land, Moab, and settled 
among foreigners. Naomi’s sons married women from Moab. Then, Naomi’s husband 
died. The tragedy continues when both of Naomi’s sons die. She is left with two foreign 
daughters-in law. One daughter-in-law, Ruth, has undying love and loyalty toward 
Naomi. Although encouraged by Naomi to return to her family, Ruth decides to remain 
with Naomi. Ruth and Naomi return to Bethlehem together to continue their lives. 

In a dialogue between Ruth and Naomi as they consider their future before 
making the decision to return to Bethlehem, the reader hears the age-old argument that 
plagues many women who struggle to move forward after tragic loss. It is the content of 
their dialogue that is important, and it gives the reader a clue as to how the Kingdom will 
unfold through Ruth. 

Naomi makes her argument covered by a cloud of patriarchal language. Naomi 
encourages Ruth to return to her family where she will have security, find a husband, 
have children, and live a happy life. Naomi considers her own body as part of the 
patriarchal system that surrounds her. Naomi’s womb can no longer produce a son, she 
has no life without a husband, and her future is hopeless. From the Book of Ruth, “But 
Naomi said, “Turn back, my daughters, why will you go with me? Do I still have sons in 
my womb that they may become your husbands? Go back, my daughters, go your way, 
for I am too old to have a husband. Even if I thought there was hope for me, even if I 
should have a husband tonight and bear sons would you then wait until they were grown? 
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Would you then refrain from marrying? No, my daughters, it has been far more bitter for 


me than for you, because the hand of the Lord has turned against me” 5 (Ruth 1: 11-13). 

Ruth, on the other hand, argues not about the value of her body in a patriarchal 
society, but about how a commitment to someone can be covenantal, reaching from their 
past into the future. Ruth says, “Do not press me to leave you or to turn back from 
following you! Where you go, I will go; where you lodge, I will lodge; your people shall 
be my people, and your God my God. Where you die, I will die—there will I be buried. 
May the Lord do thus and so to me, and more as well, if even death part me from you” 
(Ruth 1: 16-17). 

Rather than restricting herself to the predicament of the immediate present, she 
addresses the entire span of both women’s lives, from the present moment until 
their death. Ruth makes it clear that they will be equal partners in the upcoming 
journey. No man is mentioned, as no man is necessary for the continuation of 
their relationship. 6 

The freedom of a woman’s choice of how to live her life is modeled by Ruth. This 
is a precursor of the kingdom yet to come. Women will choose their own path in life and 
have their own identity. Women will be honored in their own right. Ruth’s journey leads 
her through the agony of being known as a foreigner, losing her husband, and finding her 
place in a new land. Ruth eventually gives birth to Obed, the father of Jesse, grandfather 
of King David. The royal line in the kingdom of God includes a foreign woman who is 
willing to be a vessel for the Kingdom of God. The wild mustard seed continues to 
spread. 


5 All Biblical references are from the New Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 

6 George Savran, "The Time of Her Life: Ruth and Naomi." Nashim, no. 30 (2016): 15, accessed 
on October 12, 2018, 

https://login.proxy031 .nclive.org/login?url=https://search.proquest.com/doc view/1844350021 ?accountid=9 
934. 
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The theme of mother-child narratives continues into the New Testament with the 


announcement of Jesus’ birth. Mary, the young mother of Jesus, is told by an angel that 

she will conceive and give the birth. The conception of Jesus is a miracle, and Mary finds 

herself carrying the change that God is about to bring into the world in her womb. The 

new covenant kingdom is within Mary. Mary, who is an ordinary person, is chosen to be 

the vessel between God and world. As remarkable as God’s work was in the Old 

Testament, this new creation inside of Mary will be a turning point for the world. In her 

faithful willingness to obey God, Mary says: 

My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my Savior, for he has 
looked with favor on the lowliness of his servant. Surely, from now on all 
generations will call me blessed; for the Mighty One has done great things for me, 
and holy is his name. His mercy is for those who fear him from generation to 
generation. He has shown strength with his arm: and he has scattered the proud in 
the thoughts of their hearts. He has brought down the powerful from their thrones, 
and lifted up the lowly; he has filled the hungry with good things, and sent the 
rich away empty. He has helped his servant Israel, in remembrance of his mercy, 
according to the promise he made to our ancestors, to Abraham and to his 
descendants forever. (Luke 1: 46-55) 

Mary’s words give those who are poor and oppressed a lasting hope. First, Mary 

is a poor, young, lowly, unimportant girl to whom God has spoken mightily. She comes 

from the class of people to whom she is spreading this good news. Mary has seen poverty 

and oppression. Even though young, Mary understands that God is about to bring down 

the forces of oppression, and the life she is carrying within her is the promise of the 

world, the promise is not just to Mary, but to the entire Jewish community of which Mary 

is part. Jesus, the Incarnate, born of Mary is God coming into the world as a Human. 

Mary was a vulnerable, young, poor and struggling girl bearing a weight so heavy 
it could have ruined her name and her fidelity. Mary bearing Jesus could have led 
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to a life lived alone, but instead her actions invited all of us into God’s mystery 
and grace. 7 

Mary reacts with joy, praising God for what God is about to do. Mary would bear 
the power of liberation to all people, and to all of creation. God has chosen a young, poor, 
girl to carry the future of God’s children. Mary is part of the new kingdom covenant that 
God is making with the world. Godself will come to earth to experience the pain, 
suffering, joy, and heartbreak. God is about to humble other kings and give new life to 
the powerless. 

Yes, Mary’s words are powerful and strong, yet she is still a vulnerable girl. Mary 

is steeped in God, yet she is not yet fully aware of the meaning of her pregnancy. 

It is that God inhered deeply within the belly of Mary, a vulnerable woman, and 
provided protective strength. It is that God chose this way to come into our world, 
into our flesh, and stay awhile. God incarnate in Jesus Christ dwelled among, and 
within, humanity, got his feet dirty, cried at the loss of a friend, and loved the 
unlovable. 8 

Jesus’ love of the unlovable is part of the definition of the kingdom God is 
inaugurating. Mary understands the plight of women in the earthly kingdom ruled by 
Caesar. She understands how the poor are powerless against the rulers of Rome. She 
hears God call her and knows she is favored by God to be fulfilled and fruitful. Mary 
senses through her being that God is reaching out to people like her who are considered 
to be nobody. The miracle that is happening inside Mary points to something much larger 
than she, or we, can comprehend. 


7 Ann M.Pederson et at., “Fully Fliiman and Fully Divine: The Birth of Christ and the Role of 
Mary,” Religions 6, no. 1 (2015): 180, accessed November 30, 2018, 
doi:http://dx.doi.org/10.3390/rel6010172. 

8 Pederson, et al., “Fully Fluman and Fully Divine,” 180. 
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Mary holds within her womb the One who comes among all of creation to bring 
redeeming love. The kingdom of God inaugurated through signs, wonders, and miracles 
is about to be delivered through a vessel; a poor, young, girl named Mary. 

The Historical Kingdom 

Historically, work in the Kingdom of God has not been viewed through the eyes 
of women as vessels. Instead, when the office of king is traced through history, the 
Israelites after being oppressed and attacked by the Philistines and other hostile tribes 
were no longer satisfied with a theocratic rule. They wanted their own king, and, as the 
office of king developed, the attributes of former world kings were used to identify the 
kings of Israel. It was through the power of Saul, David, and Solomon that Israel would 
begin to identify itself and move away from the characteristics of the kingship of 
Yahweh. The kingship of Yahweh and the rule of kings over Israel would be a conflict. 

As history moved forward, and the people of Israel became comfortable with a king, the 
conflict continued. Israel’s expectations for the long-promised king became one of a 
political ruler anointed by God. “What was said about the empirical king became the 
matrix for the Messianic belief.” 9 Hence, as Jesus came into his reign, the expectation 
was that he would rule Israel as former kings had executed their rule. How would the 
conflict of political king and a universal ruler be resolved? 

The kingship of political rulers was held in patriarchal hands. The struggle to and 
the consequences of letting go of patriarchal rulers proves difficult for humans. Yahweh’s 


9 1.J. du Plessis, “The Relation between the Old and the New Testaments from the Perspective of 
Kingship/Kingdom - Including the Messianic Motif,” Neotestamentica 14, no. 1 (1981): 47. 
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universal kingship and the kingship envisioned by humans often collide. The idea that 
God rules and governs all of creation is a concept well developed throughout the Old 
Testament, but not necessarily an idea embraced by those who governed. James Leo 
Garrett, Jr. summarizes the Scriptures testimony to a universal reign of God over all of 
creation. 

The Old Testament presents Yahweh as the king of Israel (Num. 23:21); Deut. 
33:5, 1 Sam. 12:12b), and even Solomon was said “to sit on the throne of the 
kingdom of God over Israel” (IChr. 28:5). But in the Psalms, the hymnbook of 
Israel, Yahweh’s kingship is repeatedly affirmed as universal (Ps. 103:19). He 
rules over all the earth (Ps. 47:2, 7, 97:9), over the kings of the earth (Ps 47:9; 

97:1, 5) and over the nations (Ps. 96:10; 99: 1-2). He foils the plans and purposes 
of peoples and nations (Ps. 33:10-11 and the rulership is eternal (Ps. 66:7; 93: 2, 
146:10). This universal kingship does not rule out Israel’s being chosen by 
Yahweh (Ps. 47: 3-4). Yahweh frustrated Pharaoh and resisted Sennacherib’s 
attack on Jerusalem but employed Cyrus as his servant. The numerous 
pronouncements of divine judgement on Israel’s neighbors made through the 
prophets constitute further confirmation of this universal rulership. 10 

The Kingdom of God for writers of the Old Testament is notably about power, rulership, 

and divine judgement. There is no reference to what the Kingdom of God represents, who 

is part of The Kingdom of God, or how the Kingdom of God is establishing itself in the 

world. 


Another view of human kingship and the Kingship of God is presented by Brian 
Gleeson: 

One particularly eloquent symbol of Israel’s hope for the coming reign of God 
came from its experience of human kings. Only gradually and rather reluctantly 
did Israel accept a human being as king. For, in Israel’s thinking, only Yahweh 
could be Israel’s king, and no human being could usurp his position. However, for 
the sake of greater social organization of the twelve tribes, a human king was 


10 James Leo Garrett, Systematic Theology: Biblical, Historical, and Evangelical (Grand Rapids, 
MI: W.B. Eerdmans Pub, 1990),’ 1: 326-327. 
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eventually chosen, but without any abandonment of the idea that Yahweh alone 
was ultimately the King of Israel. 11 

Gleeson’s view is one that sees an earthly king empowered by God through coronation. 
The kings of Israel were seen as representatives of the Lord and God was ruling through 
them especially in favor of the poor. God was also seen as granting them blessings and 
protecting them from their enemies. 

Throughout history, the people of God have seen God differently. Some saw God 
as a judge, some as a mighty warrior, and some as a God to be feared. Eventually, some 
saw God as only the rule giver, instead of the ruler over the universe. God tried endlessly 
to convince the people to be faithful to his reign, but there were always those who sought 
power to rule over others. So, what could not be achieved through human hands was to be 
achieved through the intervention of God. 

That intervention came in an unexpected way. The idea of the kingship of God, 
which was obscure, would finally give way to the long-awaited promise of a King of 
Kings, and the concept of kingship would be turned upside down with the ministry of 
Jesus. There are apocalyptic writings in Daniel that say the time will come when God will 
reign over all the earth. 

This time, then, the kingdom of God would not be a matter of human planning, 
contriving, and organization, but would be entirely at the initiative of Yahweh, 
who would establish his rule not only over Israel but ultimately over all people 
everywhere. 12 


11 Brian Gleeson, “The Mission of the Kingdom of God: Ultimate Source of Meaning, Value and 
Energy for Jesus,” The Australasian Catholic Record 93, no. 3: 331, accessed on November 22, 2018, 
https://login.proxy031.nclive.Org/login7urLhttps://search.proquest.com/doc view/1858586357?accountid=9 


934. 


12 Gleeson, “The Mission of the Kingdom of God,” 332. 
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As images of God and God’s Kingdom took shape throughout the Old Testament, 
humans had little knowledge of what was to come. 

The words of Isaiah in Chapter 61 foreshadow the Kingdom that Jesus will 
introduce to the world. As Jesus comes before his hometown people in the Book of Luke, 
he introduces them to a new vision of the Kingdom of God. Jesus repeats the words from 
Isaiah, “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good 
news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight 
to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor” (Luke 
4: 1-18-19). 

It was not until the reign of Christ that the role of women and children began to 
change. The change is not at lightning speed, but instead, it is at the initiation and grace 
of God. Jesus recognized women, children, tax collectors, foreigners, etc. Jesus’ reign has 
been and is always continuing to be about expanding the Kingdom, not limiting its 
membership. Gleeson writes that: 

Jesus emphasizes to the people and their leaders that the Kingdom of God is 
happening right there and then in his own words and deeds. He teaches that with 
him the promised kingdom has broken into this world already. In his own person, 
in his message to and friendship with the poor and marginalized people of Jewish 
society, and in his healing and liberating actions for all sorts of needy person. 13 

Gleeson brings to light several important points about the initiation of the Kingdom 

through Jesus. First, it is happening right there and then in the words and deeds of Jesus. 

The Kingdom is there already in his person. God has broken into history to set the record 

straight, and Jesus is the One who points the way to God. God’s ways are filled with 


13 Gleeson, “The Mission of the Kingdom of God,” 333. 
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liberation and healing. God’s message is for the poor and marginalized. God has arrived 


in the person of Jesus. 

But, the Kingdom of God is more. 

The Kingdom of God in its future and final phase concerns the end of the world as 
we know it. It is the last state of everything that God has created. It is a situation 
and state of affairs in which God’s being Abba (i.e. ever loving Father) will be the 
decisive factor. His fatherly love will permeate all reality, and all reality will 
respond to his love. The whole of creation will be transformed into what 
Scripture calls “the new heaven and the new earth.” 14 

The concept of already, but not yet, is an idea of the Kingdom of God that 

supports the idea of women as vessels of the Kingdom. Glesson points out that the 

Kingdom as initiated by Jesus is right here and now; yet also, extending into the future. 

The concept of a continuance supports a vision of God working subversively throughout 

time to bring the world to a point where all God’s children are seen as equal. Women are 

part of a larger group of marginalized individuals who are faithful and willing to be 

vessels for the Kingdom. As God calls women into different areas of ministry, they are 

equipped and supported by God to bring forth a vision of equality. 

Signs, Wonders, and Healings in the Kingdom 

When Jesus came into the world, he brought with him many signs, wonders, and 
healings that gave him authority and power to inaugurate the new Kingdom. Authority 
and power, signs and wonders are used throughout the Bible to point to God’s work. The 
Old Testament God used signs and wonders to advance the kingdom during the liberation 
of the Hebrew people from Egypt. Moses was the vessel through whom God worked to 


14 John Fuellenbach, The Kingdom of God: The Message of Jesus Today (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 1995), 6. 
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free his people from oppression. Jesus is the one whom God chose to liberate humanity 
from the chains of sin and death. According to J. I. Packer and his co-authors, Jesus 
showed, 

God’s power and authority over nature by turning water into wine (John 2:1), 
caused a fig tree to shrivel up (Mark 11: 12-14, 20-14), and stilled the stormy 
water of the Sea of Galilee (Matt. 8: 23-27). But most of Jesus’ miracles involved 
the healing of diseases and bodily infirmities, and deliverance from evil spirits. 15 

The Kingdom of God is shown by Packer to be a power that applies to all of 

God’s creation; a ruling power in action. 

Jon Mark Ruthven makes a similar argument when he says, 

. . . the kingdom of God in the New Testament is described directly or indirectly 
as God’s ruling power in action. We can see proof of this primary meaning in 
some New Testament descriptors: ‘If I by the Spirit/finger of God cast out 
demons, then the kingdom of God has come upon/to you’ (Matt 12:28; Luke 11: 
30). The kingdom of God does not consist in talk but in [miracle] power’ (1 Cor 
4:20). Mark 9:1 and possibly Revelation 12:10 refer to the outpouring of the Spirit 
of power and prophecy on the church in the New Covenant era beginning at the 
day of Pentecost. 16 

The idea that the Kingdom of God includes signs, wonders and miracles is not 
hard to grasp as it applies to the ministry of Jesus. Disagreement comes with those who 
believe that these acts of power and authority continue for today’s disciples. In other 
words, if we are required as disciples to continue to be vessels of the Kingdom, does this 
include sign, wonders, and miracles. A huge proponent of the belief that disciples are 
empowered to carry through with this part of the Kingdom is Ruthven. 


15 J.I. Packer, Gary S. Grieg, and Kevin Springer, The Kingdom and the Power: Are Healing and 
the Spiritual Gifts Used by Jesus and the Early Church Meant for the Church Today? (Ventura, CA: Regal 
Books, 1993), 42. 

16 Jon Mark Ruthven, What’s Wrong with Protestant Theology? (Tulsa, OK: Word & Spirit Press, 
2013), 150. 
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Ruthven begins by looking at Israel’s history and discovers a pattern of revelation 


from God to His people. The patriarchs of the Old Testament are called prophets because 
they heard and obeyed God’s word. The judges, the kings, the prophets and all God’s 
people were guided by God’s prophetic word. God’s word initiated and shaped the 
actions of God’s people. There is a threefold mandate for humankind shown through the 
Old Testament: 1) The purpose of humankind’s relationship with God is to hear and obey 
God’s voice; 2) The Old Testament instructs us to speak prophetically of God’s mighty 
works and wisdom; and 3) Take authority over creation to guard and protect it. 17 

The mandate to humankind extends to Jesus in the New Testament. Ruthven 
makes the point that Jesus’ death was an important link in a chain of actions that resulted 
in our baptism by the Holy Spirit empowering us to continue the mission of Jesus in the 
Kingdom of God. The Spirit of Jesus dwells in us gifting us differently for prophecy, 
miracles or revelation, administration or hospitality. All are equipped to build up and 
equip the church. Ruthven says, “Our baptism in the Spirit is not some theological add¬ 
on, but the central goal of the Bible, the central mission of Jesus, and is, in fact, the 
essential expression of Jesus Christ in the believer’s life now.” 18 The New Covenant 
Spirit which is the Kingdom of God in the power of signs, wonders and spiritual gifts was 
brought into the world by Jesus and given to us at his death and resurrection. We are to 
imitate Jesus through a living and active faith. 


17 Ruthven, What’s Wrong With Protestant Theology?, 114-115. 

18 Ruthven, What’s Wrong With Protestant Theology?, 175. 
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In his book On the Cessation of the Charismata , Ruthven continues his polemic 

for the continuation of the charismata. He traces the modern conflict of cessationist 

doctrine to post-reformation era Calvinism by making the following three points: 

1) The essential role of miraculous charismata was to accredit normative Christian 
doctrine and its bearers. 2) While God may providentially act in unusual, even 
striking ways, true miracles are limited to epochs of special divine revelation, i.e., 
those within the biblical period. 3) Miracles are judged by the doctrines they 
purport to accredit: if the doctrines are false, or alter orthodox doctrines, their 
accompanying miracles are necessarily counterfeit. 19 

The strongest case for those who advocate for the continuance of spiritual gifts 
comes from scripture, and the idea that Jesus’ ministry was an inauguration of the 
Kingdom of God, not a one-time event. Disciples were given power and authority to 
perform miracles before and after Pentecost. They were empowered by Jesus before 
Pentecost and received the power of the Holy Spirit at the time of Pentecost. The life of 
Jesus was the beginning of something new God was doing in the world; including signs, 
wonders and miracles. The initiation was the beginning. The Spirit of Christ is alive and 
well, able to do what is necessary to enable disciples to carry on the work of Jesus. 

Often people who do not believe in miracles, signs, and wonders are looking for 
evidence, but evidence sometimes comes through revelation, not through physical 
phenomenon. Yet, there are physical signs of miracles as written about by many who 
have witnessed them. One of the arguments David Hume uses against miracles is the lack 
of credible eyewitness accounts. David Hume, 1711-1776, was a philosopher who 
believed that miracles were not part of the human experience. Hume believed miracles 
violated natural law. Even when a miracle was presented before him, he did not believe 


19 Jon Mark Ruthven, On the Cessation of the Charisma: The Protestant Polemic on Post-Biblical 
Miracles), Tulsa, Ok: Word & Spirit Press, 2011, 
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it, therefore it did not happen. According to Hume, miracles go against how the world 
works, and since there were not good eyewitnesses who could give testimony, the 
miracles of the New Testament were not reliable. 20 

In his discussion of Hume, however, Craig Keener argues against Hume, and 
supports the credibility of the New Testament miracle stories. Others, who Keener 
discusses as building on Hume’s thoughts are Strauss and Bultmann. David Strauss 
emphasized biblical miracles as myths and legends that were embellished in the New 
Testament. And Bultmann thought everything supernatural in the Bible needed to be 
removed. Bultmann’s view was that modern world people do not believe in miracles. If 
these men had ever experienced the supernatural character of God, it would have been 
difficult to come to these conclusions. 

Keener attacks the eyewitness argument of Hume’s case by providing multiple, 
contemporary stories and witnesses from around the world. Many of these healing stories 
are similar to biblical accounts. Keener provides stories from far corners of the world 
including: the Democratic Republic of the Congo, Manila, South America, Latin 
America, and the United States. These are eyewitness accounts of the Divine at work. 
God even reaches across boundaries into different faiths. Keener gives this important 
opinion on the subject of miracles. 

Biblically informed Christians, as well as members of some other faiths, 
affirm that God often works through natural factors, but the greater the likelihood 
of natural factors, the less one can cite such recoveries as distinctive evidence for 
special divine activity, especially to those not predisposed to accept such 
claims. . . . 

Some other miracle claims, however, are dramatically extranormal (such 
as the instant disappearance of cataracts on blind eyes or the raising of someone 

20 Craig S. Keener, Miracles: The Credibility of the New Testament Accounts, vol. 1 ( Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Publishing Group, 2011), 144-145. 
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dead without medical intervention) and are more simply explained by their 
frequent connection with prayer or faith than by the usual course of natural 
events. 21 

Keener makes a good argument against the skepticism toward the continuation of 
miracles. When eyewitnesses can claim evidence of healing, there is little doubt that it is 
God’s activity. Keener cites many of the witnessed miracles taking place in third world 
countries. This is also the experience of Heidi and Rolland Baker in Mozambique. In 
those countries the poor, needy, and sick know they need Jesus. Our Western world is so 
filled with doctors, psychologists, and specialists that we frequently do not turn to Jesus 
until we are on our deathbed. 

The Church, the Kingdom, and Discipleship 

Mark tells us, “Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God, and saying, 
‘The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near; repent and believe in the 
good news’” (Mark 1: 14,15). The Kingdom of God is at the center of Jesus’ message. 
The initiation of the Kingdom affects the spiritual and social environment. When we are 
part of the Kingdom, our spiritual and social environments are also affected. Miracles, 
signs and wonders are all part of God’s activity in the world and in our lives. Just as Jesus 
performs miracles to announce the Kingdom, so he performs miracles that initiate our 
lives into his birth, life, death, and resurrection. 

The life of a disciple in the church has evolved. “For Christians of the first three 
centuries, the Kingdom was altogether eschatological. Some thought at the time of 


21 Keener, Miracles, vol. 2, 759. 
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Augustine that the Kingdom was the church. This concept does not live in many circles 
today. 


The Kingdom is primarily the dynamic reign or kingly rule of God, and 
derivatively, the sphere in which the rule is experienced. In biblical idiom, the 
Kingdom is not identified with its subjects. They are the people of God’s rule who 
enter it, live under it, and are governed by it. The church is the community of the 
Kingdom but never the Kingdom itself. 22 

Under this concept, the Kingdom creates the church as a response to the ministry 

and work of Jesus. It brings Jesus’ followers into a common fellowship called the 

children of the God, but we are warned that as we cast our nets, we do not always get 

good fish, and it is up to God to sort through all the fish to find the true Kingdom of God. 

“Thus, entrance into the Kingdom means participation in the church; but entrance into the 

church is not necessarily synonymous with entrance into the Kingdom.” 23 

This concept is in conflict with parts of the church today who claim we are all 

children of God who happen to be at different places on our spiritual journey. The idea 

that the Spirit of Christ is within all of us waiting to be awakened seems congruent with 

the possible awakening of all those in the church who seek God. If being part of the 

church does not necessarily make you part of the Kingdom of God, then what does? 

In summary, while there is an inseparable relationship between the Kingdom and 
the church, they are not to be identified. The Kingdom takes its point of departure 
from God, the church from human beings. The Kingdom is God’s reign and the 
realm in which the blessings of his reign are experienced; the church is the 
fellowship of those who have experienced God’s reign and entered through the 
church, and is proclaimed in the world by the church. There can be no Kingdom 
without a church—those who have acknowledged God’s rule—and there can be 


22 George Eldon Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1993), 109. 


23 Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament, 111. 
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no church without God’s Kingdom; but they remain two distinguishable concepts: 

the rule of God and the fellowship of men and women. 24 

The Kingdom of God and the Church are two distinguishable concepts. The 
Kingdom of God has been at work from the beginning of time, but the terminology 
continues to change as humans sort out the difference between the rule of an earthly king, 
the rule of a heavenly King, and how Jesus came to make the difference known. Visions 
of the Kingdom changed through the centuries, and visions of the Church have also 
changed. With the inauguration of the Kingdom of God through Jesus Christ, the 
Kingdom opened to all people. The walls of exclusion were broken down by Jesus. The 
apostles, filled with the Spirit, realized that Peter’s experience at the home of Cornelius 
was pivotal. Peter says, “I truly understand that God shows no partiality, but in every 
nation anyone who fears him and does what is right is acceptable to him” (Acts 10: 34a- 
35). 

Similarly, the author of Galatians writes, “For in Christ Jesus you are all children 
of God through faith. As many of you as were baptized into Christ have clothed 
yourselves with Christ. There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, 
there is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3: 26-28). 
Women and children are full citizens in the Kingdom of God. Unfortunately, in the Bible 
Belt, the inclusion of women continues to be restricted. Women do not have equal access 
to preach from the pulpit. The psychological effects of being told for many years that 
women are not as worthy as men takes a toll on women. Women are generally the main 


24 Ladd, A Theology of the New Testament, 117. 
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caretakers of their children, and no doubt, the lack of self-esteem is felt throughout 
household. 


A Psychosocial/Spiritual Glance; A Psychosocial/Spiritual Perspective 

Mary’s song reminds us that there are always the poor, there are always the lowly 
and the needy who are to be exalted. There will always be the rich and the 
powerful to unseat. We undertake the path of transformation, the path of inner 
integrity, the path of Jesus. Transformation does not fix things. Even the death 
and resurrection of Jesus has not fixed the world in the ordinary sense of the 
word. The hungry are not all fed and brute power reigns. 25 

The Bible belt like other parts of the United States has their share of those who 

live in poverty. There are social service agencies that provide food, clothing, and 

monetary help with rent and utilities to those who qualify for need. In the context of 

Bethany United Church of Christ most people who qualify go to the Eastern Catawba 

Cooperative Christian Ministries. Churches, including Bethany UCC, contribute goods, 

monies, and services to support the work of the community ministry. In this context the 

women’s prayer will encounter the women and children in crisis. It will be difficult to 

know what happened in the lives of those for whom the team is praying. 

The social fabric that binds individuals can and does unravel during times of 
conflict. While the degree of devastation wrought and its ultimate effect on 
individuals varies, children and families will always work to rebuild their lives to 
survive, endure, and flourish. The way people feel, the way they react to the 
world, and the way they relate to one another are tremendously influenced by the 
series of crises they have endured. 26 


25 Susan Connelly, "The Magnificat as Social Document," Compass 48, no. 4 (2014): 10, accessed 
on November 14, 2018, 

https://login.proxy031.nclive.org/login?url=https://search.proquest.com/doc view/1664021479?accountid=9 
934. 

Joan Duncan and Laura Arntson, “Children in Crisis: Good Practices in Evaluating 
Psychosocial Programming,” The International Psychosocial Evaluation Committee and Save the Children 
Federation, Inc. with Support from the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation (2004): 3, accessed October 23, 
2018, 

http://siteresources.worldbank.org/INTMH/Resources/Evaluating_Psychosocial_Programming.pdf. 
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A child needs a support system. When the systems in place fail the child or are 
not good enough to provide food, clothing and shelter, then a crisis develops. If there are 
multiple crises, then there are multiple effects on the child. When the mother has to 
render sexual services or resort to stealing to be able to feed her children, then the safety 
in the family unit is broken. When there are places that offer food and clothing, the 
family has a safety net and the children feel safer. 

Healthy development of psychological and social connections is important to the 
child’s maturation. “When applied to child development, the term [psychological 
underlines the close, ongoing connections between a child’s feelings, thoughts, 
perceptions and understanding, and the development of that child as a social being in 
interaction with his or her social environment.” 27 If a child’s environment is stable, and 
the culture around them is supportive, then the child usually flourishes. Even a child who 
has endured upheavals develops resiliency. This includes children who have mothers who 
are unable to provide emotional support and live in poverty. 

Yet, there are complex crises that put children at risk in the short-term and the 
long-term. Children can experience a variety of emotions following acts of 
violence. Fear, nightmares, depression, and defiance are examples of short-term effects. 
Long-term reactions include loss of an optimistic view of life, trouble concentrating, and 
re-enacting trauma during play. The mother is normally expected to manage these 
reactions without training or advice. 


27 Duncan and Arntson, “Children in Crisis,” 7. 
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The reaction to any crisis can trigger emotions layered from other crises. One of 
the most commonly diagnosed disorders is Post Traumatic Stress Disorder 
(PTSD). PTSD is a delayed or protracted response to an exceptionally stressful event. A 
person can have flashbacks of the stress event, vivid memories and dreams, and the re¬ 
experience of the original episode when something similar happens. Crisis layered on 
crisis can trigger PTSD and lead to depression and anxiety. Women and children who 
experience repeated episodes of trauma and/or crisis are susceptible to long-term mental 
health effects. 

When women and children tell their stories of crisis, those praying for them will 
take into consideration the above reactions, and also consider other spiritual concerns of 
the women and children. 

Spirituality is not simply a special topic, although some families may have 
particular spiritual concerns. Rather, like culture and ethnicity, it involves streams 
of experience that flow through all aspects of life, from family heritage to 
personal belief systems, rituals and practices, and shared faith communities. 
Spiritual beliefs influence ways of dealing with adversity, the experience of pain 
and suffering, and the meaning of symptoms. They also influence how people 
communicate about their pain; their beliefs about its causes and future course, 
their attitudes toward helpers—clergy, physicians, therapist, faith healers, the 
treatments they seek, and their preferred pathways to recovery. 28 

The religious landscape is changing. Not only are there different religions and 

different denominations, there are many unchurched people. Some refer to themselves as 

religious, some as spiritual, and some as non-believers. Those offering prayers are aware 

they are located in the Bible belt where Southern Baptists flourish. The group offering 


28 j 

“ Froma Walsh, ed.. Normal Family Processes, 3 ed. (New York, NY: The Guilford Press, 
2003), 337-338. 
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prayers is composed of all women. Although Southern Baptists do not allow women to 
preach from the pulpit, they are open to others praying for them. There is some question 
about how members of the United Church of Christ will be accepted. The United Church 
of Christ is seen as progressive in an otherwise conservative area. Prayer group members 
will understand that their prayers will be given as requested. The offer to pray for 
someone may not be appropriate in some circumstances. 

Considering the context, family and religion are intertwined. Younger 
generations may not attend church, but there probably was a time when they did. Their 
parents and grandparents were most likely associated with a local church. Ideas, beliefs, 
and attitudes about God and church have been passed down through the generations. 
Attitudes about clergy, therapists, social workers, and other helpers develop through 
stories told by family members. Home remedies are used to treat pain instead of seeking 
help from a costly physician. Mistrust of authorities and institutions provides a barrier for 
people needing help. Gossip reigns in rural areas spreading quickly. Embarrassment and 
asking for help go hand in hand. Generations of family are affected by the thoughts and 
attitudes passed down. 

Attitudes about God, especially a judgmental, punishing God, are prevalent. 
Women seeking help in a local food pantry might see their plight as a punishment from 
God. Children are filled with fear of a God who will send them to hell for doing 
something wrong. Parents are filled with guilt after a divorce. These attitudes about God 
affect everyday life in Catawba County. 
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Conclusion 

The Old and New Testament mother-child narratives of Ruth, Hannah, and Mary 
show exactly how women are vessels of God used to carry the kingdom of God into 
existence. Their willingness to venture into unexplored territories where God leads them 
is admirable. They faithfully travel outside the boundaries set by society to help God 
move in mysterious ways. Good and faithful women still work with God to bring the 
kingdom into existence. 

The idea of the kingdom of God is a mysterious unraveling of a concept known 
only in totality by God. Jesus who inaugurated the kingdom brought with it signs, 
wonders, and miracles. Those supernatural elements of the kingdom pointed people who 
witnessed them to God. Jesus wanted people to know God’s power and authority. Jesus 
taught the people about God. And, those signs, wonders and miracles also pointed to 
something of greater significance that was happening. God begins to turn the world 
upside down. Those who are lowly are exulted. Those who are mighty are brought down. 
Women, children, handicapped people, those who are ill, prisoners, oppressed, culturally 
different, and widows will be exulted. Those who yield power over the other will be 
stopped. 

Obviously, those visions of a new world are already, but not yet. There is progress 
toward that vision. Accompanying the already, but not yet, kingdom that is here, but 
which is to come, is the continuation of signs, wonders, and miracles. The Spirit of God 
that was birthed in Jesus is alive. The Spirit empowers those who are born of the Spirit to 
see the world from a different perspective; a perspective that reveals parts of God’s plan 
and encourages us to participate with God. 
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As the women’s prayer group has a more complete understanding of how God 
calls women to provide all kinds of ministry, they will find it easier to reach out to those 
in need. To understand one’s call to promote the kingdom on earth, is to understand and 
be encouraged by the path set before us. Women and children are an important part of the 
path leading to the kingdom, and now is the time for God’s Church to answer the call to 
bring women and children into full citizenship. 

Understanding those who are oppressed is a first step in praying for them. 

Without a glimpse into the world of the hungry and thirsty and the poor and the needy 
one can hardly know how to begin to pray. The women’s prayer group will be trained 
before they walk into the world of the poor, but some of their training will be ‘on the job’ 
as they hear stories and witness to the devastation of those in crisis. Those praying will be 
empowered by the Holy Spirit to pray for emotional, spiritual and physical 
healing. Through the supernatural work of the Spirit, those praying for others will 
experience healing of their own. 

Recognizing emotional, physical, and spiritual needs of women and children will 
happen through an interview. Learning how to interview and pray based on the interview 
will be new to the prayer group. Most of the women praying have never gone outside the 
church to pray for people. Through the act of praying for those in need, the women will 
need to depend on the power of the Holy Spirit to lead them in the most helpful direction. 

Being part of the kingdom of God requires us to use all the gifts of the Spirit we 
can access. The United Church of Christ is open to the gifts of the Spirit, but they are not 
known for going outside the church doors to pray for people. Women praying for women 
and children in crisis is a project that will enable those praying to feel like they are 
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vessels pouring out the kingdom of God upon the poor and lowly, and the hungry and 
thirsty. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

Introduction 

Spiritual gifts were infrequently discussed at BUCC, especially the gift of healing. 
Although the congregation believes that spiritual gifts are available to believers in 
different degrees, BUCC is not of the tradition where praying for God to intervene and 
directly heal someone occurs. BUCC, a small rural North Carolina church, is 
denominationally diverse. Some who attend BUCC have been UCC from birth, but a 
large part of the congregation grew up in the Southern Baptist, Catholic, Lutheran, and 
United Methodist traditions. Geographically, the church is located in the Bible Belt. The 
effects of fundamentalism and the lack of belief in the charismata run strongly through 
the rural area in which BUCC is located, and through the lives of most of the people in 
the congregation. Is a healing ministry viable within such a context? After a careful, 
Spirit-led process, a group of women from the church found a way to successfully initiate 
a prayer filled healing ministry. 

The nascent group navigated through several phases before finding their niche in 
prayer and healing. Employing an intentional highway of preaching and teaching as a 
prelude to this project, facilitated the groups thinking about how God calls persons to 
explore untapped areas of their faith to bring in the Kingdom of God. Series planned 
preaching from the healing stories in the New Testament sparked conversations about 
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healing; healing in the context of Jesus’ lifetime and healing in today’s context. As the 
congregation focused on healing, they also were able to hear a familiar call to justice in 
Mark 5: 21-43. Healing paired with social justice in the biblical story of the 
hemorrhaging woman and Jairus’ daughter caught the attention of the congregation. 

They began to see how Jesus was inaugurating a new way through the healing of women 
and children. Women and children would be a priority in the new kingdom. 

Social workers frequently work with the most vulnerable in our society. Women 
and children are part of today’s fringes of society. They are susceptible to being 
overlooked and left to fend for themselves when a crisis occurs. Women and children 
quickly find themselves without food, clothing, or shelter when an unusual circumstance 
or unplanned bill is before them. The BUCC women’s prayer group discovered 
throughout their six-week study how the physical, emotional, and spiritual lives of 
women and children are affected by crisis. The prayer group learned the importance of 
being with women and children when they are facing a crisis or uncertain future. The 
prayer group was trained to be with women and children in crisis, to pray for them, and to 
embrace their own healing in the process. 

Hypothesis 

Beginning with a hypothesis that states if a group of women from a progressive, 
small, rural church listen to and pray for women and children in crisis then, those who 
learn to listen and pray for women and children will embrace healing in their own lives. 
This project describes the methodology and analysis used to examine the stated 


hypothesis. 
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Research Design and Methodology 

The project was designed so that the hypothesis could be adequately evaluated. 
This included a training model that was created to enable a group of women from 
Bethany United Church of Christ (BUCC) to embrace women and children in any type of 
crisis, by recognizing their particular crisis situation, learning to just be with those in 
crisis, and praying for them. While learning to minister to women and children in crisis 
the members of the prayer group found that they could embrace the healing of prayer for 
themselves. 

The study was conducted with women who were members of BUCC or potential 
members. A flyer was given to all the women in the church. The project was open to any 
woman who was interested in reaching out to women and children in crisis. One goal of 
the project was to train lay women to accompany a specialized minister, chaplain, 
counselor, or clergy person to go into an area and minister to those experiencing 
suffering. This training group was used as a pilot project for the wider UCC church in 
western North Carolina. 

The bulk of the project was to take place on Monday’s during the season of Lent 
in 2019. The schedule for the project included six session that were to take place for one 
to one and a half hours. Most sessions ultimately lasted for two hours. Eight women 
volunteered for the project. As a prelude to the scheduled classes, participants were asked 
to attend a wider church event offered through the Western North Carolina Association 
(WNCA), UCC called “Stuff Happens! The Church @ Ground Zero” 
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Stuff Happens! was an educational event offered on March 2, 2019 through the 
WNCA for clergy and lay persons in the WNCA. The education day was planned by the 
Associate Conference Minister (myself) and members of the WNCA board. Members of 
the pilot program at BUCC were encouraged to attend Stuff Happens! The day-long 
event captured a thorough overview of how the Church can respond to crisis. Leaders 
from the national UCC office began the day by participating in a panel discussion entitled 
Surviving and Managing in Disaster. Other workshops included: Worst Case Scenario; 
The Active Shooter; Providing Spiritual Care in a Diverse Community; and Supporting 
People with Mental Health Issues and Practical Concerns @ Ground Zero; as well as 
others. Everyone who attended the event received useful and important information 
regarding a variety of aspects involved in caring for others during a crisis. Stuff Happens! 
was a perfect kick-off event for a project which will reach many people and places. 

The training sessions for the BUCC women’s prayer group were designed to 
follow the Stuff Happens! educational day event. The intention for the women’s prayer 
group was to hold six training events on Monday evenings beginning on March 11, 2019 
and ending on April 15, 2019. All but one of the training events happened within that 
timeframe. One session had to be rescheduled, and did not happen until several weeks 
later because of scheduling conflicts with the presenter. All of the training events were 
given by community professionals. At the beginning of each event, I spent time with the 
group teaching the five-step prayer model that was developed by Randy Clark. 

The purpose of the quantitative, qualitative, phenomenological research was to 
examine the effectiveness of the training sessions for the women’s prayer group at 
Bethany UCC. Did the training sessions provide space for the women in the group to 
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embrace healing for themselves while being trained to minister to women and children in 
crisis? 


Methodology 

The methodology used for this project was a qualitative phenomenology study, 
plus the use of a Likert scale using a quantitative research method. A qualitative 
phenomenology approach was used to examine the effectiveness of the training sessions. 
A qualitative study is one in which researchers gather multiple forms of data, such as 
focus groups, pre and post training questionnaires, and journaling. This type of research 
collection is open-ended and is not confined to predetermined scales or test. 1 Data 
collected is then organized into themes that develop from the data. 

A Likert scale measuring six researcher identified attributes of the study was used 
to capture certain data that told a story about the project. Although this is considered soft 
research, combined with the quantitative research, it paints a picture of the effectiveness 
of the training. Using different methodologies and cross referencing them gives the value 
of this training a bigger scope. 

According to John W. Creswell, phenomenological research is research in which 
“the researcher describes the lived experiences of individuals about a phenomenon as 
described by participants.” 2 Although this type of research is sometimes more difficult to 
measure, and has no absolute scale, it is useful to the researcher in determining if the 
participants in the study have made movement in a relative sense. 

1 John W. Creswell and J. David Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative, and Mixed 
Methods Approaches, 5 th ed. (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications, 2018), 181. 


2 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 14. 
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The role of the researcher in qualitative phenomenology research is key. “The 
researcher is the “one who actually gathers the information and interprets it. The 
researcher does not tend to use or rely on questionnaires or instruments developed by 
other researchers.” 3 As the research tools were developed for this project, they were 
designed specifically to help measure the effectiveness of the training and its affects on 
the women participating in the study. 

Both inductive and deductive data analysis were used. The work included 
“building patterns and themes from the bottom up by organizing the data into 
increasingly more abstract units of information.” 4 By working back and forth the data 
analysis provided a set of themes for the project. Then deductively, by looking back over 
the data from the themes, it helped determine further evidence to support the themes, 
moving the analysis forward. 

The qualitative phenomenology methodology was determined to be the approach 
best suited for the project. This method helped shape the appropriate themes arising from 
the data, therefore, giving results for the analysis. 

The Training Events 

Session One 

Eight participants attended the first Monday night session held at Bethany UCC. 
All of the participants were women ranging in age from twenty-five to ninety-two. The 


3 Creswell and Creswell. Research Design, 181. 

4 Creswell and Creswell, Research Design, 181. 
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participants seemed genuinely excited to be attending; they were eager to learn and be 
part of something new at Bethany. 

The session started with step one of the five step prayer model as presented by 
Randy Clark. 5 Class members discussed how to interview someone who requests prayer. 
Class members were instructed to get to know the person for whom they would be 
praying by asking their name and getting a sense of their pain, illness, or circumstance. 

The first presenter was Rev. Bob Silber from Eastern Catawba Cooperative 
Christian Ministry (ECCCM). Bethany UCC has a special connection with ECCCM. In 
1968 Rev. Banks Shepherd, pastor at Bethany UCC, received a phone call from a woman 
needing a new refrigerator and cook stove. Rev. Banks called some other ministers in the 
area only to find out that the woman had already received the appliances she needed. It 
sparked an idea in Rev. Shepherd to gather ministers together to eliminate duplications. 
Rev. Shepherd thought that if ministers combined their efforts, then more people in the 
area could receive the help they needed. With the guidance of the Holy Spirit, ECCCM 
was born in 1969, and continues to serve the area today. 

Rev. Silber explained to the group the type of crisis that he sees in our 
community. The crisis ministry at ECCCM provides emergency financial assistance for 
mortgage and rent payments, assistance with utility bills, fuel oil and kerosene purchases, 
and life-necessary pharmaceuticals. In addition, ECCCM provides emergency food and 
clothing to those in need. The group discussed what type of circumstances developed in 
the lives of people who come to ECCCM for assistance. 


5 Randy Clark, Power to Heal: Keys to Activating God’s Healing Power in Your Life 
(Shippensburg, PA: Destiny Image Publishers, 2015), 85-109. 
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At this point the group debated how to define a crisis. With the help of Rev. Silber 
the group talked through different kinds of crises. One member of the group discerned 
that a crisis is, “any situation that is not the normal can be a crisis for someone.” Another 
defined crisis as, “any situation where a person feels overwhelmed by negative or 
destructive events.” Yet another defined crisis as, “an overwhelming situation and one 
that a person has inadequate resources to meet.” And, “crisis is a situation that creates 
extreme stress or suffering in one’s life,” was another discerned response. The woman’s 
prayer group quickly realized that a crisis conies in different forms to disrupt people’s 
lives. 

Typical reasons leading to a crisis for the clients at ECCCM include, but are not 
limited to, job layoffs and unemployment, underemployment, unexpected major expenses 
such as medical emergencies or other crisis situations. Clients are frequently elderly, 
physically or mentally disabled, or homeless. Rev. Silber informed the Bethany prayer 
group that most of their clients were women who were struggling to keep their 
households together. 

After a lengthy discussion with Rev. Silber, Bethany’s newly formed prayer 
group discovered that no one was intentionally praying for the clients at ECCCM. Rev. 
Silber expressed to the group some hesitation about confidentiality, and the willingness 
of his staff to accept a group coming to the facility to offer prayer. Various ideas were 
discussed about how the prayer group could be part of the ministry at ECCCM. Both 
Rev. Silber and the Bethany prayer group decided that they would continue to discern 
how the prayer group could be useful at ECCCM. 
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Session Two 

The session began with step two of Randy Clark’s five step prayer model. The 
group discussed prayer models. Given two types of prayers by Randy Clark, petition 
prayer or command prayer, the group understood the difference between the two, but the 
group also realized that they would not always be praying for someone with an illness. 
Although healing of some type might be requested, it was also evident to the group that 
persons in a crisis needed prayer for their circumstances. 

Evidence of the need for prayer in the midst of a crisis was presented by Mr. Jon 
Wallace to the group during session two. Mr. Wallace told about his experience with the 
Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA), and the North Carolina Disaster 
Preparedness Agency. Mr. Wallace was on the scene of the domestic terrorist truck 
bombing on the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma on 
April 19, 1995. The bombing killed at least one hundred sixty-eight people and injured 
more than six hundred-eighty others. Sharing his first-hand experience as a member of 
the FEMA response team, Mr. Wallace witnessed to the group the importance of having 
trained spiritual care givers on the scene of a crisis. He also expressed to the group the 
importance of waiting to be invited into the response area. Going into a response area 
uninvited can be dangerous and also cause confusion, according to Mr. Wallace. 

Speaking from years of experience, Mr. Wallace gave the group several 
suggestions for working with people in crisis: 1.) Fisten more than you speak. 2.) Fet 
people tell their stories. 3.) Refrain from trying to explain why things happen. 4.) Connect 


people with community support. 5.) Acknowledge their grief. 6.) Pray with them as they 
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wish. 7.) Sometimes just being there is an answer to prayer. The group responded with 
understanding and agreement with the concepts. 

Then, the role of the women’s prayer group in the event of a crisis was 
considered. Hurricane Florence devastated eastern North Carolina in 2018. When FEMA 
asked the United Church of Christ for spiritual caregivers during hurricane Florence, our 
denomination was not prepared to respond. The women in the prayer group thought they 
could, if properly trained, respond as a spiritual caregiver in a crisis. The thought of being 
with people in a crisis of any type was taking form. They could be spiritual caregivers for 
women who were struggling to keep their households together, and spiritual caregivers 
who responded to a larger scale crisis. The group was finding their niche by claiming the 
scripture, 

Beloved, let us love one another, because love is from God; everyone who loves 
is born of God and knows God. Whoever does not love does not know God, for 
God is love. God’s love was revealed among us in this way: God sent his only 
Son into the world so that we might live through him. In this is love, not that we 
loved God but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the atoning sacrifice for our 
sins. Beloved, since God loved us so much, we also ought to love one another. No 
one has ever seen God; if we love one another, God lives in us, and his love is 
perfected in us (I John 4: 7-12). 


Session Three 

Step three of the five step prayer model begins with inviting the Holy Spirit to be 
present. Then, have the person just receive the prayer being said for them. Tell them not 
to pray with you, but just to receive. The one praying should come with expectation and 
confidence that God is working. Be as specific as possible about what the person needs 
and thank God for how God is working in the person’s life to heal them or work with 


their circumstances. Check with the person about unforgiven issues in their life. Pray for 
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forgiveness for people who have harmed them, or those who might need their 
forgiveness. Watch how the person is reacting to your prayers and look for noticeable 
changes. Can you see how God is working? 

The presenter for session three was Megan Burns from the Catawba County 
Department of Social Services (DSS). She is a not a stranger to the women at BUCC. The 
church partners with Catawba County DSS in their foster care program and supports a 
foster care family that attends the church. Ms. Bums presented a thorough session on how 
anxiety and depression manifest in women and children facing a crisis. 

The session included two excellent videos on the development of the brain. 6 The 
first video spoke to the relationship between early childhood experiences and brain 
development. Healthy brain development is linked to positive outcomes when there are 
healthy interactions between caregivers and children. The video showed how a healthy 
structure in the brain is formed giving a sturdy foundation for adult living. 

The second video showed how stress can be positive or negative. Three degrees of 
stress were termed as positive, tolerable, and toxic. Good stress was described as normal, 
healthy challenges that children might face, such as the first day at school, or solving 
problems. This type of stress has a positive effect as children learn how to stress. 

Tolerable stress was described as a death in the family, a natural disaster, or a bad 
accident. If tolerable stress is kept in check, it will not cause long term effects. It does 
need nurturing attention and support of caregivers. Children are often not considered as 


6 These two videos can be found on the website for the Alberta Family Wellness Initiative. The 
urls are: https://www.albertafamilywellness.org/resources/video/brain-architecture and 
http://www.albertafamilywellness.org/resources/video/toxic-stress 1 
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they experience tolerable stress. Caregivers tend to think children are resilient and can 
handle tolerable stress with little attention. 

Toxic stress is the result of abuse, neglect, and/or violence. Toxic stress happens 
often and the effects lingers for a long time. This type of stress can also result from 
poverty, parental loss of employment, or change in social status. Children who 
experience toxic stress can suffer a lifetime health challenges. The best antidote is to 
surround children with nurturing experiences. Ms. Burns emphasized the importance of 
handling all types of crisis in the life of young children. 

The women’s prayer group discussed the stresses they experienced as children. 
Then, Ms. Burns handed out the Adverse Childhood Experience (ACE) Questionnaire. 
The questionnaire is based on the first eighteen years of a person’s life. Group members 
shared their scores. As Ms. Burns concluded her session, she offered an imaginary 
journey activity. The group stayed to talk after the session. 

Sharing childhood experiences was a bonding experience for the group. There 
were tears, hugs, prayers, and lots of shared emotions. This brought about a change in the 
group dynamics. They cohered as a group when they shared their own life crises. Trust, 
transparency, and knowing each other fully became evident. The group prayed earnestly 
for each other and for themselves. God’s presence was evident, and the group recognized 
the power of God’s healing. 

Session Four 

Session four was led by Reverend Kathy Naish, assistant to the pastor at BUCC, 
and part of the women’s prayer group. Reverend Naish taught prayer practices. She 
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started the session by telling the group they were going to listen to God through Holy 
Reading and Holy Listening. She began with a session on Lectio Divina. After a scripture 
passage was read, there was extended silence so that each person could savor what she 
heard, particularly noting whether any word or phrase became a special focus of 
attention. The passage was read again so that the story and the details of the story became 
familiar. The women were asked to reconstruct the scene in their imagination in order to 
see what was going on by envisioning the men and women in the scene. What were the 
people saying to each other? What emotions filled their words? What interior knowledge 
were the women learning about Jesus? As they finished this time of prayer, each woman 
was to speak person to person with Christ saying what came from their heart. The group 
used two passages, Mark 2: 1-12, and Luke 13: 10-17, to hear and speak to Christ. 

Reverend Naish next used the following two stories, and asked the group to 
approach these stories using the scriptures mentioned above. The stories were about 
women and children in crisis. The first story was about a woman named Agnes. Agnes is 
sixty-two and is a nursing assistant at a nursing home where she usually works evenings. 
She lives with her daughter, Debbie, who is twenty-eight and has one child, a little boy 
named Jackson, who is six. Jackson rides the bus to and from first grade. Debbie is going 
to college during the day on a GI bill. They have a hard time making ends meet, but they 
are surviving. When Debbie graduates and begins her career, their income and stability 
will increase. That was the plan. Until Debbie brought home a man she should never have 
trusted, both Agnes and Debbie believed in their futures. When they found their money 
and the man gone, they asked for help from the landlord. At the end of two months, it 
was clear they were too far behind to catch up and they were evicted. For the last two 
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days, Agnes, Debbie, and Jackson have been sleeping in their car. They are terrified. If 
they tell anyone they need help, will they lose Jackson? Will Agnes lose her job, their 
only income? They cannot even speak all their fears and needs. The women’s group was 
asked, “What stands out to you in the story? Did you hear from God? How would you 
pray?” 

The next example was about Joellen. Joellen’s parents’ home is not a safe place 
for her and never has been. When she left home, she was young and pregnant. Now, at 
age thirty-one, she has four children, is still with the children’s father, and is desperately 
poor. They have all come to North Carolina to stay with a friend who has offered help. 
The children’s father has found work and the family is staying in his friend’s apartment, 
but things are not going well. Space is tight and nerves are beginning to fray. After an 
afternoon of loud arguing, the children’s father walks out, taking the car and returns to 
Florida where he has family. Suddenly alone and without a car, Joellen has no income, no 
family, and no support system in this new town. Things get worse. Before he left town, 
the children’s father reported Joellen to the sheriffs office, saying that the children were 
seldom in school and that she is the reason for their truancy. When a deputy sheriff 
appears at the apartment, it is too much for the would-be-friend. This visit from law 
enforcement is the final straw. He tells the deputy that Joellen and the children cannot 
stay and asks that they be removed from his property. Joellen and the four children, ages 
eight to one year old, are now in the back seat of the deputy’s car, headed for the nearest 
shelter. After hearing the story, the prayer group talked about what stood out for them, 
how they heard God, and how they would approach praying for this family. 
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Afterward, they shared that they could envision the situations easily and believed 
that they did hear from God. They shared that they felt they really knew how to pray for 
these women and even wanted to pray for them. But they knew that in a moment of crisis 
they could never expect to reflect slowly or to listen for God so quietly. Therefore, they 
said they could not understand how to apply what they learned. 

Reverend Naish answered that this was a prayer practice that, for some people, 
develops a deepened sense of God’s identity and constant presence. She encouraged the 
group to consistently practice allowing God to speak to them through scripture and life 
events, to imagine Jesus’ nearness frequently. This in turn may increase their ability to 
recognize God in the moment and therefore understand more completely how to pray 
during times of crisis. 

Session 5 

The group continued learning Randy Clark’s five step prayer model. Step four of 
the model is used if the one praying feels like they are not making progress in praying for 
someone. It is recommended to interview the person again. By asking the person to 
remember things during the last few months, they could open new doors to feeling of 
forgiveness. Keep gently probing by asking if other family members suffer from the same 
condition or issue. In other words, find out more about the person being prayed for and 
their family. Are there unresolved issues that need inner healing? Listen for the Holy 
Spirit and follow the Spirit’s lead. 

Karyn Yaussy, Emergency Management Coordinator, Catawba County, North 
Carolina, led the fifth training session. Emergency Management is part of Catawba 
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County Emergency Services. Ms. Yaussy provided the group with a lot of information 
about services available in the local area. She informed the group that by calling 211, 
they can find services for themselves or others. 

Ms. Yaussy quickly connected with the group. They talked about prior 
emergencies in the area. One member of the women’s group is an Emergency Medical 
Technician and had previously worked with Ms. Yaussy on several events. The group 
welcomed Ms. Yaussy’s information on weather emergencies, as she connected all of the 
women’s phones with the weather emergency system. 

The women were eager to know if Catawba County Emergency Management was 
already connected with a prayer group who could serve local people during a crisis. Ms. 
Yaussy informed the group that there was not a group who offered this service, and if the 
BUCC group would like to be available for emergencies, she would welcome their 
participation. The women talked with Ms. Yaussy about how they might help. She spoke 
about a flood several years ago that affected many people, and then she described ways 
the group could be with people as they suffered. Ms. Yaussy emphasized that she, or 
someone from her office would call when help was needed. She stressed that the women 
would not be welcomed into the crisis area until the team was ready for their help. 

The presenter talked about situations in which the women would serve. 
Suggesting weather disasters, fires that displaced families, suicides in which the family 
did not have a support system, and other crises that affected community members, 

Ms.Yaussy piqued the interest of the group. They felt needed. 
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Before leaving the session the group discussed the real possibilities of serving as a 
prayer ministry team for women and children in crisis. They began to see themselves in a 
ministry much needed by their community. Enthusiasm continued to grow. 

Session 6 

The final step of Randy Clark’s five step prayer model is sending the person away 
with post prayer suggestions, and encouraging the person to walk in faith and love with 
the Lord. If the person needs an obvious adjustment in their lifestyle, suggest a change. 
Tell them to persevere in prayer for themselves and others. 

The presenter for session six was a pastor from Virginia Beach, Virginia. 

Reverend Rob Edwards joined the group via skype. Reverend Edwards serves Bayside 
Christian Church, United Church of Christ. He also serves as the disaster coordinator for 
the Eastern Virginia Association, Southern Conference, United Church of Christ. 

Reverend Edwards asked the women’s group to read a booklet before his session. 
The booklet was a Life Model Works writing designed to help Christians reach out to 
others in times of crisis and disaster. He compared a traditional view of helping disaster 
victims with trauma where talking about the disaster and sharing feeling about the 
disaster are in the forefront. He compared this to a receiving God’s peace model offered 
in the Life’s Model booklet. This model asks the recipient of prayer to first go to a place 
where they have felt God’s peace. By bringing the recipient of prayer into God’s peace 
first, the model hopes to share the peace of God in the midst of the crisis. 7 

6 Life Model Works, Passing the Peace after a Crisis (East Peoria, IL: Shepherd’s House Inc., 


2015 ). 
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Reverend Edwards turned the traditional way to approach crisis upside-down. 
Instead, the women’s group was asked to have the crisis victim connect with peace and 
connect with Jesus. The idea is to lift the person out of the pain swamp because most 
people in crisis are stuck there. Instead, they are asked to remember a time when they felt 
close to God. Reverend Edwards emphasized listening, loving and praying. Listening to 
acknowledge and validate what they are saying. Love them by not trying to fix them, 
their situation or their theology. Pray asking God to let God’s presence be known to 
them, and for God to be real to them. 

This model acknowledges a disruption of a relationship circuit with God. Trauma 
results from the memory of pain without having any feeling of the presence of God. 
During a crisis people feel alone and overwhelmed. If we can break into the crisis 
experience to let people know they are not alone, it can make a difference in the 
emotional outcome of the traumatic event. This may be accomplished by encouraging the 
person to go to intentional gratitude, a time when the person was happy and felt loved, 
giving them space to connect with God. Then, having the person share their feelings 
about the event. 

After the victim’s feelings are shared the person praying should begin to pray 
including the following: ask for God to grant them peace; ask God to address their needs; 
to mend their broken spirit; and to give thanks for something important in their lives. The 
women were receptive to Reverend Edwards as he gave examples of times he was able to 
use this model of reaching out to people during his experiences in disaster ministry. 

Reverend Edwards spoke about Post Traumatic Stress (PTSD). He explained that 
an event is not trauma, but the unresolved pain in the memory is the trauma. Complex 
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PTSD means there are a lot of layers of trauma. Reminding the group that we are created 


to be in relationship with God, and when that relationship is off-line, we get 
disconnected. Our work as spiritual caregivers is to bring their relational connections 
back online. 


Data Collection Strategies 

Data collection strategies were carefully crafted. Several strategies were 
employed. First, it was determined what attributes would be measured, and what 
questions would be asked in order to measure the attributes (Appendix A). The six 
attributes were: the women’s existing prayer life for self, friends, and strangers; their 
awareness of crisis within their community; knowledge of the psychological factors 
contributing to a crisis; their level of comfort in responding to persons in crisis; how 
praying for women and children in crisis affected the understanding of their own healing; 
and their cultural awareness in the midst of prayer. 

At the beginning of the first session each participant was asked to complete a 
Likert scale (Appendix B) measuring their thoughts before the session. The six attributes 
were each measured by three statements, and the five answers available ranged on a scale 
from “strongly disagree” to strongly agree.” The pre-training Likert scale was collected 
and kept for later comparison. At the end of the training, the women’s group completed 
the same Likert scale. Table 6.1 was developed to measure change between the pre¬ 
training and the post-training scales. Although it is a soft measurement, it is a 
measurement that can assist in evaluating the effectiveness of the training. 
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A second data collection strategy used was pre and post-training questionnaires 
(Appendix C and D). Similar questions were used in both questionnaires. Before the 
training began participants in the women’s prayer group completed the pre-training 
questionnaire. That questionnaire contained open ended questions allowing the 
participants to express themselves freely. Because I wanted to understand why the 
women volunteered to be in this project, the initial question asks about the reason for 
their participation. Four of the participants volunteered for the training because they 
wanted to help others, three joined the group because they wanted to learn something 
new, and one participant saw the group as an opportunity to be in ministry to women and 
children in crisis. 

The questionnaires were designed to complement the attributes measured on the 
Likert scale, and to have the participants put into their own words more concise thoughts 
as the training began and ended. Also, the women were asked to journal. After each 
session they were given a question to reflect on in their journals. As the training 
proceeded, and I asked about their journaling, it became obvious that the group was 
resistant to journaling. Only two or three of the participants were consistently journaling; 
this did not improve during the training. 

Finally, a focus group was held a month after the training was completed. 
Questions were developed geared toward understanding how effective the training had 
been, how it might be improved, and to determine if there were any next steps to be 
undertaken following the training. Likert scales, questionnaires, journals and the focus 
group outcomes were all considered while analyzing the project. 
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Analyzing the Data 

Using the collected data to tell the story, each of the data collection strategies help 
develop themes in the research. As the themes developed, I analyzed the data to see if the 
strategies built on each other. That development is expressed in the following charts and 
evaluations. 


Table 6.1 Percent Improvement for All Attributes 


Attribute 

Measured 

Number 

of 

Attributes 

Measured 

Pre- 

Training 

Post- 

Training 

Change 

Percentage 

Change 

Prayer Life 
for Self, 
Friends, and 
Strangers 

6 

106 

114 

8 

7.5% 

Community 

Crisis 

Awareness 

6 

90 

100 

10 

11.1% 

Psychological 
Factors 
Contributing 
to Crisis 

6 

82 

97 

15 

18.3% 

Responding 
to Crisis 

6 

70 

81 

11 

15.7% 

Inner 

Reflection 

6 

70 

75 

5 

7.1% 

Cultural 

Awareness 

6 

54 

49 

5 

-9.3% 

Total 

36 

472 

516 

54 

9.3% 


Table 6.1 shows the attributes of psychological factors contributing to crisis and 
responding to crisis which had the most positive changes. Respondents learned or were 
trained in those areas facilitating the movement of their knowledge of crisis to a higher 
level. Following by four percentage points less is the attribute, community crisis 
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awareness. A more than ten percent change in each of these three categories says that the 


respondents learned about crisis, the factors contributing to crisis, and how to respond to 
a crisis. That is a good result of the training. Looking at the percentage of change in the 
three highest changing measurable attributes, psychological factors contributing to crisis 
had the greatest percentage change. 

There were three statements used in the Likert scale to capture a measurement for 
psychological factors contributing to crisis. These three statements were chosen because 
depression, PTSD, and panic attacks are often characteristics of persons who have 
layered events in their psyche that lead to a personal crisis or affect how they respond 
during a natural disaster or community crisis event. Knowing and being able to recognize 
depression, PTSD, and panic attacks during a crisis are essential to ministering to women 
and children during that crisis. Understanding their fears and how their fears physically 
affect their body and mind make the caregivers stronger in their ministry. 

Tables 6.2 and 6.3 show a substantial increase in Samantha and Vienna’s (not 
their real names) ability to recognize the psychology factors contributing to a crisis. 


Table 6.2 Samantha 


Statements concerning 
Psychological Factors 
Contributing to Crisis 

Pre-Training 

Score 

Post-Training 

Score 

I am aware of the signs of 
depression 

4 

5 

I have a basic 
understanding of PTSD 
(Post Traumatic Stress 
Syndrome) 

2 

4 

I know what to do for 
someone who is suffering 
from a panic attack. 

2 

5 
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Table 6.3 Vienna 


Statements concerning 
Psychological Factors 
Contributing to Crisis 

Pre-Training 

Score 

Post-Training 

Score 

I am aware of the signs of 
depression 

4 

4 

I have a basic 
understanding of PTSD 
(Post Traumatic Stress 
Syndrome) 

4 

5 

I know what to do for 
someone who is suffering 
from a panic attack. 

3 

5 


When the results of the Likert scale are paired with the pre-training and post¬ 
training questions for Samantha, a substantial move to a higher level of understanding of 
psychological factor is reinforced. The pre-training questionnaire asked the respondents 
to, “Explain your comfort level working with people who have mental challenges.” 
Samantha responded in her pre-training questionnaire, “Not very comfortable. Not sure 
what might be helpful or harmful.” In the post-training questionnaire Samantha was able 
to make a connection from earlier in her life and make an applicable transference of 
knowledge. The training gave Samantha the confidence to know that the work she did 
earlier in her life would benefit her as she worked with women and children in crisis. 
Samantha responded on her post-training questionnaire to the statement, “Explain your 
comfort level working with people who have mental challenges,” by saying, “I am fairly 
comfortable as I was a teacher’s assistant for five years in a class of mentally challenged 
middle school students. Also, I worked for a number of years as a home health care social 
worker and a number of patients had mental challenges.” 
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Vienne’s pre-training questionnaire and post-training questionnaire also 

reinforced the changes on the Likert scale. Vienna responded to the pre-test question, 

“Explain your comfort level working with people who have mental challenges,” by 

reporting that, “Since I do not have a lot of experience, I would like to be able to kn ow 

what to do.” At the end of the training Vienne answered the same statement by saying she 

was “mostly confident” in working with people whose mental state of mind is challenged. 

Some of the women in the group journaled after each of the training sessions. 

Each woman was asked to journal, and specific questions were given for the women to 

consider when journaling. Samantha was particularly good at journaling; some of the 

other members of the group did not journal at all, even though they were highly 

encouraged. After the session presented by Megan Burns from DSS in which Ms. Burns 

spoke about how mental disorders are a product of crisis, as well as, a contributing factor 

of crisis, Samantha wrote the following in her journal. 

Decided to write a bit as last session on Foster Care became extremely emotional 
for me and several others in the group. Several started talking about being 
depressed or having been depressed. The next thing I knew, I was blurting out that 
I am depressed. Now, think I would just as soon not have done so. People, like 
Linda, and Vienna showed love and concern, but I just should have not said 
anything. Now, I feel vulnerable like people at church are always going to wonder 
if I am depressed or not and treat me differently. I wonder what is in store for 
tonight. Think I feel some anger at the Foster Care Director having such a 
personal kind of session. It was like we had signed up to be foster parents. As is 
usual these days, I am really anxious. Why can I not give situations over to God 
like I used to do? Am I anxious that God won’t help me either, like nobody did 
when I was young? 

Samantha’s candidness in her journaling showed how much she was affected by 
the session. This session was a turning point for the group. The group cemented their 
understanding of how a crisis of any sort can affect women and children. Many in the 


group talked about their own depression and anxiety resulting from childhood 
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experiences. In the midst of the conversation the group prayed for each other, and for 
others in crisis, even though we did not know them or their circumstances. Then, a more 
robust conversation around psychological factors developed. Psychological factors that 
result from crisis, and psychological factors that are in place before a crisis. The group 
discussed depression, anxiety, PTSD, and how life can layer those factors on top of each 
other creating a life disconnected from God. The women in the group were made aware 
that they may be having feelings they want to talk through with someone. The two 
pastors of the church were available. The importance of praying for others was 
reinforced. 

The women in the group, according to the pre-training Likert scale statement 
“Prayer Life for Self, Family and Stranger,” responded positively, at a combined score of 
106 out of a possible 120. The post-training scale revealed a score of 114. On the surface 
this score looks like the participants think their prayer life is good, if not better than good. 
When comparing the Likert scale with the pre-training questionnaire that asked, “In your 
daily prayer life who do you pray for on a regular basis?” not one of the respondents said 
they prayed for strangers. Their answers revealed that they prayed for family, church 
family, and those close to them who were in need of prayer. No one in the group prayed 
for anyone outside their immediate circle. It was as though they ignored the world around 
them. There was no evidence that they saw their walk with God as anything bigger than 
themselves and their family. 

The post-training questionnaire asked a different question, “Has your prayer life 
changed since the beginning of this project?” One person who missed half of the sessions 
answered, “no.” Most of the respondents said their prayer life changed in some way. Lois 
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said she prays more often. Cynthia now prays more. Karina is journaling her prayers. 
Samantha, who, before the training prayed in the morning and during the day, now prays 
at night for people in crisis. 

Another post-training question asked, “How did you benefit from this project?” 
Vienna answered that the training “helped me to be aware of prayer needs.” Victoria 
answered the question by saying, “knowledge about many types of crisis and areas to 
serve; closer relationships with other women wanting to serve; and building a better 
prayer life. Cynthia “learned more about prayer and praying for others.” 

The data in the Likert scales, pre-training and post-training questionnaires began 
to show some themes. First, the prayer life of the women had been limited in a self- 
centered way. They saw prayer simply as a way to ask God to care for themselves and 
their family. Although the Likert score for measured attribute of “Prayer Life for Self, 
Friends, and Strangers,” only increased from 106 to 114, the questionnaires show a 
change in their prayer life that can be described as an increase in empathy (IE). 

Secondly, the data showed that the women were willing to reveal some of their 
personal wounds to each other and allow others to pray for their healing. The concept of 
embracing their own healing (EH) was evident in further data from the Likert scale that 
revealed these results to a specific statement that said, “I believe praying for others helps 


me heal,” is shown in Table 6.4. 
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Table 6.4 Comparing data on prayer for others and self-healing 


I believe praying 
for others helps 
me heal. 

Pre-Training 

score 

Post- Training 
Score 

Change 

Cynthia 

3 

4 

1 

Karina 

5 

5 

0 

Samantha 

3 

5 

2 

Vienna 

5 

5 

0 

Lois 

4 

5 

1 

Victoria 

5 

5 

0 

Linda 

4 

5 

1 

Dorene 

3 

5 

2 


The most important column to note is the post-training column. All of the 
respondents, except one, reached the maximum score of five. Although the column 
representing change was not a significant number, the concept of self-healing while 
praying for others was recognized. By praying for others, the women’s group understood 
that they were embracing their own healing. EH was an outcome I both hoped for and 
observed within the group. 

The attribute measurement, cultural awareness, was at first puzzling. Was the 
training lacking in cultural awareness during a crisis, or did the respondents think they 
knew more about cultural differences before the training, and then realized during the 
training that they did not know as much as they thought they knew? The pre-training 
measurement score was higher than the post-training measurement score. 
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Two of the questions in the cultural awareness attribute give clues to how the 
group saw their cultural awareness before and after the training. Tables 6.5 and 6.6 show 
the change experienced by the women. Finding some clues about the attribute, cultural 
awareness, through what the data says might be answer some questions about the 
effectiveness of the training. 


Table 6.5 Cultural awareness-race 


I feel 

uncomfortable 
praying for 
someone of a 
different race. 

Pre-Training 

score 

Post- Training 
Score 

Change 

Cynthia 

1 

1 

0 

Karina 

1 

1 

0 

Samantha 

3 

1 

2 

Vienne 

2 

1 

1 

Lois 

4 

5 

1 

Victoria 

1 

1 

0 

Linda 

1 

1 

0 

Dorene 

1 

3 

2 


Four of the above respondents had no change in their score. They did not feel 
uncomfortable praying for someone of a different race before the training, and they had 
no change in their feelings. One respondent did not feel uncomfortable when the training 
began, then had a neutral feeling at the end. One woman moved toward being 


uncomfortable praying for someone of a different race. This can probably be identified as 
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an outlier as the respondent was confused by the way the question was worded. This 
woman is older, and her age might have made some difference in the way she responded. 
An examination of the remaining post-training scores suggests that the respondents were 
not uncomfortable with cultural differences when it comes to prayer. Those who were 
somewhat uncomfortable before the training, made progress during the training. 
Therefore, the measurement in Table 6.5 strongly suggests that members of the women’s 
group thought they successfully received training to help them pray for people who are 
culturally different. 

A second statement measured under cultural awareness was written about the 
cliental who are served at ECCCM. Some of the most vulnerable people in our 
community are clients at ECCCM. As the women’s group discovered, crisis does not 
only apply to poor, uneducated, non-white people. Table 6.6 reveals a post-training score 
that showed all but one of the respondents through the training strongly disagreed with 
the statement,” People who use ECCCM are uneducated and unable to care for 
themselves.” The group’s cultural awareness of those in crisis became more focused 
through the training to include a comprehensive understanding of crisis victims. 



Table 6.6 Cultural awareness-use of helping resources 


People who use 
ECCCM are 
uneducated and 
unable to care 
for themselves 

Pre-Training 

score 

Post- Training 
Score 

Change 

Cynthia 

1 

1 

0 

Karina 

1 

1 

0 

Samantha 

3 

3 

0 

Vienna 

2 

1 

1 

Lois 

1 

1 

1 

Victoria 

3 

1 

2 

Linda 

2 

1 

1 

Dorene 

1 

1 

0 
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Journaling also helped understand the impact Linda felt about the training session 

on people in crisis in our community. She writes: 

I woke up this morning thinking of those who have no other choice but to seek 
help at ECCCM. What are they feeling, what is going through their minds? I 
believe if it were me, I would feel hopeless, humiliated, and desperate. Having 
just lost a job myself, I would be angry. Then, I wondered, after they leave 
ECCCM has there been a seed of hope planted in them? Hope for a better future. 
Hope for any happiness in their life, or only relief for that day they received some 
help. In their younger days, did they have hopes and dreams? Were they happy? 
How do these women feel about God? How is their faith? What can I do to help 
those in need? 

Linda’s journaling shows empathy for those who use ECCCM. Linda, who just 
lost her job, began to think about what it would feel like to use ECCCM. Linda, a white, 
middle-class female learned it could happen to anyone regardless of culture. 
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Samantha, although her score does not change, is also impacted by the ECCCM 
session. Samantha journals about an opportunity she had to pray for someone in crisis. 

Elderly woman who only has Social Security. She cannot pay her rent, has 
limited food, and new medical bills. She has no close family as her husband and 
son are both dead. Her car is getting old, but a kind neighbor has worked on it for 
free. 

She was barely able to manage before her recent illness. She used some of 
her rent money to buy her medicines. Now she has come as a last hope that 
ECCCM can help with her rent. 

It seems so sad to me that she had to make a choice between having her 
medicines or paying her rent. I let her talk about how she felt having to make that 
choice. She does belong to a local church but cannot go often. We talked about 
how she misses going and decided to pray and give her situation to God. 

Samantha does not mention the race of the person, showing Samantha’s 

indifference to the woman’s race. She does feel great empathy for the woman’s 

circumstances as Samantha spreads her wings and reaches out in prayer. This is a big step 

for some women in the group. Five out of eight in the group are too self-conscious to 

pray out loud for someone. This became evident in our focus group. The focus group 

proved to be a useful measurement tool in several ways. 

The theme thread running through the combined attributes of community crisis 

awareness and responding to crisis is an awareness of crisis (AC) which the women did 

not have before the training. The data suggests that almost all of the women’s awareness 

of crisis in peoples’ lives became more acute. The women showed a deeper 

understanding of the circumstances creating different types of crisis. 


Focus Group 

A month after the training sessions ended the women’s group met in a focus 
group. The purpose of the focus group was to reflect on our sessions and discern what the 
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group wanted to do with their newly formed group. In order to facilitate this, I had 
prepared questions to ask the group. 

“What was good about the training?” was the first question. The group responded 
by remembering their training sessions and calling out what they learned. Recognizing 
the contribution of Rev. Robert Silber from ECCCM, the group discussed how much they 
learned about crisis, and ways in which the local community supports people in crisis. 
They also pointed out the work of Jon Wallace, from FEMA, and how they learned from 
his experiences. These two responses from the group correlate with the Likert scale 
measured attributes of Community Crisis Awareness and Responding to Crisis. These 
two attributes had the second and third highest percentage change on the Likert scale. 

Focusing closer on which parts of the training were most effective showed these 

results. 


Table 6.7 Knowledge of resources for persons in crisis 


I know who to 
contact/refer to 
for someone in 
a serious crisis 

Pre-Training 

score 

Post- Training 

Score 

Change 

Cynthia 

4 

4 

0 

Karina 

3 

4 

1 

Samantha 

2 

5 

3 

Vienne 

5 

5 

0 

Lois 

5 

5 

0 

Victoria 

4 

4 

0 

Linda 

2 

5 

3 

Dorene 

4 

5 

1 
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Table 6.7 shows that half of the women showed a change in understanding who to 
contact in a serious crisis. Two of the women moved from disagree to strongly agree, a 
substantial change. Two other women moved from agree to strongly agree, and four 
women stayed the same. Those who stayed the same were in agreement with the 
statement, which shows that they were already in touch with the community and 
understood the resources available to them in case of a serious disaster. 


Table 6.8 Feelings of adequacy regarding praying 


I feel totally 
inadequate to 
pray for women 
and children in 
crisis. 

Pre-Training 

score 

Post- Training 
Score 

Change 

Cynthia 

2 

1 

1 

Karina 

1 

1 

0 

Samantha 

2 

3 

1 

Vienne 

5 

2 

3 

Lois 

4 

5 

1 

Victoria 

2 

1 

1 

Linda 

3 

2 

1 

Dorene 

1 

5 

4 


There are a couple factors to take into consideration when looking at Table 6.8. 
Dorene was only able to attend half of the training sessions, and Lois apparently misread 
the intent of the attribute measurement statement. If those two outliers are excluded, the 


results show that half the women gained adequacy in praying for women and children in 
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crisis. Some mixed signals can be noted in studying this question. During the focus group 
a plausible explanation to these mixed signals was revealed. 

Although the women had training sessions explaining different forms of prayer, 
the women revealed during the focus group their hesitancy to pray aloud for people. 

When asked during the focus group, “What else could have been offered in the training 
sessions?” seventy-five percent of the women said, “More experience praying aloud.” 
This, then, appears to be the key to the hesitancy shown in Table 6.8. At the end of the 
training some of the women in the group were not confident enough to prayer aloud for 
others. 

According to one of the questions in the post-training questionnaire, “What can 
this prayer group do now that the project is completed?” Linda answered the questions 
perfectly according to the feelings expressed in the focus group. Linda said, “Continue to 
practice praying for others and preparing ourselves so we will be ready when a situation 
arrives that we are called to respond.” The word “practice” is the key to a theme, practice 
prayer (PP). 

The focus group also made an action plan. The plan put together by the women’s 
group included: gathering the needed items for crisis response buckets, and storing the 
buckets in the lower level of the church; participating in a mock drill; preparing index 
cards with steps or reminders of ways to be with people; preparing duffle bags to be 
ready to leave quickly; and practicing praying aloud. 
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Lessons Learned 

Some of the results of the analysis led me to contemplate what could have been 
done differently. Although there was some information provided to the participants about 
how crisis affects children in the long term, there was not enough in the training sessions 
about how to be with a child in the midst of crisis. Children can sense when things are not 
right at home, and parents dealing with a crisis have less time to spend with their 
children. Often the emotional and spiritual needs of children are overlooked because 
parents are not emotionally available. Children could have been addressed in a more 
intentional way. 

Secondly, clear instructions should be given to participants about how to approach 
the Likert scale. Making sure the responders understand the wording and the scale 
choices is important to how the data is eventually collected. Time set aside to work with 
participants on clearly understanding the response choices on the Likert scale would be 
time well spent. 

The pre-training and post-training questionnaires could be used more effectively 
if they contained questions on cultural awareness. Also, bringing in a culturally different 
person to lead a training session is essential. Although that was planned, the scheduling 
could not be arranged. A non-white person with experience in crisis care would have 
been an asset to the training. 

Finally, there were two aspects of the training that were unanticipated. The 
resistance to journaling was a surprise. Specific questions were given after each session 
for the participant’s journaling. Encouraging the women to journal was not effective. 
Journaling, as a spiritual discipline, was not familiar to the participants. Only two or three 
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of the women journaled consistently. The information collected from their journals was 
good data, so that indicates a strategy for journaling needed to be developed. 

The second unexpected aspect was the complete lack of confidence half the 
women had in praying aloud for others. It proved to be an obstacle to overcome before 
the group could continue on to its new mission. Part of the action plan developed in the 
focus group was for the women to practice praying aloud. To give the participants 
practice they decided to organize a group that would be known as Partners in Prayer. 

Outcomes 

Partners in Prayer was a major outcome for the women’s group. They began 
meeting monthly to pray aloud for one another. Then, the group developed a prayer card 
to distribute to congregation members the Sunday before their monthly meeting. 
Congregation members did not have to identify themselves on the prayer cards. The cards 
were passed out at the beginning of the service and were collected at the same time as the 
offering, but in a different basket. Group members were surprised how many cards were 
collected. Then, the group began to pray for others as indicated on the prayer cards. The 
group has decided that their next step is to put a basket at the Gift and Thrift run by small 
churches from the United Church of Christ. The basket will be placed on the counter, and 
customers can make prayer requests as they choose. The group is excited about their new 
ministry, and they are praying aloud each time they pray for someone. Their image of a 
bigger God has developed. 

In addition to developing Partners in Prayer the project data suggested three other 
areas of growth that occurred during the training: Increase of Empathy (IE); Embracing 
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Self-Healing (EH); Awareness of Crisis (AC). The three identified areas of growth or 
themes of the project build into the way the group now offers prayer for others. The 
women have a much better understanding of the circumstances surrounding different 
types of crises. After they identified a crisis as a situation that creates extreme stress or 
suffering in a person’s life that the person does not have resources to handle, they were 
able to see crisis in many different forms. Identifying and understanding the affects of 
crisis led the women to have an increase of empathy. As the women’s empathy for others 
increased, they were able to increase empathy for themselves which created a space for 
embracing their own healing. Then, they shared their personal wounds with each other, 
which created a common healing among the members of the group. They heard the voice 
of others in the group who had similar crisis in their lives. They prayed for each other and 
began learning that their own healing can occur through praying for others. 

Awareness of crisis enveloped several of the attributes measured by the study: 
community crisis awareness; psychological factors contributing to crisis; and responding 
to crisis. The women’s group showed the largest percentage of change in these areas. The 
common theme was how an awareness of the what, why, who, and how crisis exists in 
people’s lives. When the women were asked in the post-training questionnaire, “Did this 
training meet, exceed, or fall short of your expectations and why?” the respondents 
answered in a variety of ways. 

“Met and learned different ways of praying. Able to discuss and use prayer methods.” 

“I was not sure what or how I would benefit when I signed up, but I am glad I did. I 
thought this class was very beneficial.” 
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“It met and exceeded my expectations because of the variety of experts who met with us. 

I know my community better now.” 

“Exceed, learned more about ECCCM and other organizations we have access to.” 
“Exceed, has given mean idea what agencies to call for help.” 

Yearly BUCC celebrates New Life Sunday. This year the members of the newly 
formed women’s prayer group were recognized for their new ministry. As they were 
recognized, they began to prepare the congregation for a crisis in the church. They 
arranged for the local police to come to the church to give a presentation on what to do in 
case of an active shooter. Not only was a new prayer group formed, but a whole crisis 
program has been started. The outcomes of this project will be far reaching as they spread 
outside of Bethany United Church of Christ into the community and into the wider 
church. 
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PRAYING FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN CRISIS 
MEASURED ATTRIBUTES 
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Attribute Measured 

Question 

1 

Prayer Life for Self, Friends and Strangers 

I pray at least once a day. 

2 

Prayer Life for Self, Friends and Strangers 

I pray for myself. 

3 

Prayer Life for Self, Friends and Strangers 

I understand I will for praying FOR 
women and children in crisis, not WITH 
them. 

4 

Community Crisis Awareness 

I have suffered a personal crisis in my 

life. 

5 

Community Crisis Awareness 

I am aware of a woman or child 
currently in crisis in our community 

6 

Community Crisis Awareness 

I know who to contact/refer to for 
someone in a serious crisis. 

7 

Psychological Factors Contributing to Crisis 

I am aware of the signs of depression. 

8 

Psychological Factors Contributing to Crisis 

I have a basic understanding of PTSD 
(Post Traumatic Stress Syndrome) 

9 

Psychological Factors Contributing to Crisis 

I know what to do for someone who is 
suffering a panic attack. 

10 

Responding to Crisis 

I am aware of how to sit with and 
minister to someone in a crisis situation. 

11 

Responding to Crisis 

I feel comfortable praying with a 
woman or child in a crisis. 

12 

Responding to Crisis 

I am anxious about being with someone 
in crisis. 

13 

Responding to Crisis 

I feel totally inadequate to pray for 
women and children in crisis. 

14 

Inner Reflection 

I believe praying for others helps me 
heal. 

15 

Inner Reflection 

God will bless me if I reach out and help 
others. 

16 

Inner Reflection 

I understand that being with someone in 
crisis might stir up uncomfortable 
feelings about a time I was in crisis. 

17 

Cultural Awareness 

I think my moral norms will be similar 
to those I encounter in crisis. 

18 

Cultural Awareness 

I feel uncomfortable praying for 
someone of a different race. 

19 

Cultural Awareness 

People who use ECCCM are uneducated 
and unable to care for themselves. 
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MINISTERING AND PRAYING FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN CRISIS 

PRE AND POST LIKERT SCALE 
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YOUR NAME 






Please circle the 
answer that most 
describes your 
thoughts. 

Strongl 

y 

Disagre 

e 

Disagr 

ee 

Neither 

Agree 

Nor 

Disagr 

ee 

Agree 

Strongly 

Agree 

I pray at least once a 
day. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I pray for myself. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I understand I will for 
praying FOR women 
and children in crisis, 
not WITH them. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I have suffered a 
personal crisis in my 
life. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I am aware of a 
woman or child 
currently in crisis in 
our community 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I know who to 
contact/refer to for 
someone in a serious 
crisis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I am aware of the 
signs of depression. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I have a basic 
understanding of 

PTSD (Post Traumatic 
Stress Syndrome) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I know what to do for 
someone who is 
suffering a panic 
attack. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I am aware of how to 
sit with and minister 
to someone in a crisis 
situation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I feel comfortable 
praying with a woman 
or child in a crisis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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I am anxious about 
being with someone in 
crisis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I feel totally 
inadequate to pray for 
women and children in 
crisis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I believe praying for 
others helps me heal. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

God will bless me if I 
reach out and help 
others. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I understand that being 
with someone in crisis 
might stir up 
uncomfortable 
feelings about a time I 
was in crisis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I think my moral 
norms will be similar 
to those I encounter in 
crisis. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I feel uncomfortable 
praying for someone 
of a different race. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

People who use 
ECCCM are 
uneducated and unable 
to care for themselves. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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PRE-TRAINING QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Name 

Email 


Date 

Phone 


1. Why did you volunteer to participate in this project? 

2. In your daily prayer life who do you pray for on a regular basis? 


3. How do you understand praying FOR someone, as opposed to praying WITH 
someone? 

4. How do you understand the word crisis? 

5. Describe a time you sat with someone who was experiencing a crisis. 

6. Explain the ways that you hope your prayers will work in the lives of people 
in crisis? 

7. Who do you think the people are who use ECCCM? 

8. What are your expectations for this project when it is completed? 

9. Explain your comfort level working with people who have mental challenges. 


10. How do you think you will benefit from this project? 



APPENDIX D 


POST-TRAINING QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Name 

Email 


Date 

Phone 
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1. Has your prayer life changed since the beginning of this project? 

2. Do you feel prepared to pray with and minister to women and children in 
crisis? 

3. How do you understand the word crisis? 

4. Describe a recent time you sat with someone who was experiencing a crisis. 

5. How do you think your prayers worked in the lives of people in crisis? 

6. Who are the people who use ECCCM? 

7. What can this prayer group do now that the project is completed? 

8. Explain your comfort level working with people who have mental challenges. 

9. How did you benefit from this project? 


10. Did this training meet, exceed, or fall short of your expectations and why? 
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